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n ¢ RESIDENT COOLIDGE gave the citizens This doctrine is not only true, but popular. 
| of the Old Dominions something to chew on, Nobody loves a bureaucrat, and nobody likes to 
= © swallow, and inwardly digest in his recent have his business managed by a bureau. But when 
onti speech at Williamsburg on the one hundred and _ the President discussed State rights he became a 
ix fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the “Virginia _ little vague; certain confusions seemed to arise 
ma | Resolution.” His attack on between theory and practice. 
-— centralized government and his j ae ae 
Aifemes of — pinion: on: Whe The national Administration is not and cannot be 
unieidls tae ‘i eat teve adjusted to the needs of local government. . . . The: 
b ” h fidaaadl States should not be induced by coercion or by favor 
a a to surrender the management of their own affairs. 
,b a a oo . . « It does not follow that because something ought 
iid hina sniegipadaenge emammage cortices to be done the national Government ought to do it. 
said] has ever been adopted ; 
me} hich did not ie ca ie But, on the other hand, when the great body of public » 
ve} ecsccaslane soon _— P bik opinion of the nation requires action, the States 
Pinay ne in ‘OF all ought to understand that unless they are responsive 
— ¢ - Pie aa — a —~ r" to such sentiment, the national authority will be 
i aa ee ee compelled to intervene. The doctrine of State rights 
ministered by bureaus are about the least satisfactory is not a privilege to continue in wrongdoing, but a 
if . : os : 
to an enlightened and progressive people. Being irre- privilege to be free from interference in well-doing. 
set sponsible, they become autocratic; and being auto- 
_ cratic, they resist all development. Unless bureaucracy If this means anything, it seems to mean that 
> 


is constantly resisted it breaks down representative 
government and overwhelms democracy. It is the one 
element in our institutions that sets up the pretense 
of having authority over everybody and being respon- 
sible to nobody. 





the States should manage their own affairs unless, 
or until, they run counter to the wishes of the 
majority of the country as a whole or of the Federal 
Administration in particular, in which case they 
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will be benevolently disciplined. This is a good deal 
like telling a small boy, “You may do anything you 
like so long as you do nothing I don’t like. If you 
do... !” It is a new form of State rights which, 
on analysis, turns out to contain a very small 
amount of local independence indeed. 

Another veiled saying of the President had to do 
with political parties and principles. “Why,” he 
asked, in effect, ‘‘should Southerners who believe 
in Republican principles feel obliged to vote the 
Democratic ticket?” But he did not put the ques- 
tion quite so bluntly. He said: 


The principle that those who think alike ought to be 
able to act alike wherever they happen to live should 
be supplemented by another rule for the continua- 
tion of the contentment and tranquillity of our re- 
public. The general acceptance of our institutions 
proceeds on the theory that they have been adopted 
by the action of a majority. It is obvious that if those 
whoehold to the same ideals of government fail to 
agree the chances very strongly favor a rule by a 
minority. 


The audience must have gone away shaking their 
heads and telling each other that it was a fine 
speech. And so, no doubt, it was. We think we know 
what the President meant and, if our interpretation 
is correct, we entirely agree with him. But if he 
meant that high-tariff Democrats should vote the 
Republican ticket, and low-tariff, pro-League Re- 
publicans should vote the Democratic ticket, why 
did he not say so in plain English instead of 
cautiously disguising his thought? 


Amundsen 


HE whole world breathed a sigh of relief when 

the Norge, after a heartbreaking delay, finally 
came safely to the little settlement of Teller, Alaska 
— almost, if not quite, at the haven where it would 
be. Aside from the increased knowledge of actual 
geography which this voyage has made the common 
property of mankind, aside from any material 
potentialities such as gilded the great voyages of the 
old explorers with promises of gold and dreams of 
empire, this historic flight above the frozen and 
waste places of the north must always stand out 
among the heroic exploits of man. If Amundsen and 
his comrades have not conquered Nature in her 
ultimate, jealous stronghold, at least they have 
defied her terrors and in this instance have won 
through all manner of strange, perilous adventures 
to a successful ending. 

No man better deserves the glory which rewards 
so great an achievement than Roald Amundsen. The 
discoverer of the South Pole, the first man to tra- 
verse the Northwest Passage, and the first almost 
to reach the North Pole through the air, he has 
only added another chapter to the volume of his 


accomplishments. In polar exploration he has spent 
his fortune and the best years of his life; he has un- 
dergone incredible hardships with superb strength 
and sufficiency; he has risked his life a thousand 
times with unflinching courage; he has suffered heart- 
breaking disappointments without losing faith or 
energy. In all the qualities of manhood he stands 
among the best and bravest of his generation. We 
rejoice in his well-earned success and in that of the 
other brave men who went with him and supported 
him. Theirs is the kind of action which makes us be- 
lieve that if the continuing processes of evolution 
have sharpened and refined the cunning of man, 
they have not yet weakened his ancient courage, his 
ability to endure hardship and fatigue, or that 
mystical faith which dreams dreams and then pro- 
ceeds to realize them. 


Speaking of Poles 


HE North Pole is not the only Pole to figure in 

recent headlines. Marshal Pilsudski, having 
given Warsaw a fairly generous bath of blood, has 
succeeded in his coup a’état and. established what 
is, in effect, a military dicta- 
torship in Poland. The Presi- 
dent of the Polish Republic, 
Premier Witos, and the members 
of his Cabinet have “resigned,” 
and the Marshal is reported 
to be “engaged in forming a 
new government.” 

So far, he seems to control 
merely the capital and such 
other territory as his adherent 
troops can police. He is apparently facing important 
opponents in Generals Haller and Sikorski who 
command the garrisons of Thorn, Cracow, Posen, 
and Lemberg. Whether civil war will develop from 
this high-handed insurrection or whether some 
compromise can be effected and some process of law 
can be whacked up to cover its illegality nobody 
seems to know. Too little authentic news has as yet 
filtered through the censorship and inspired reports 
to enable anyone at this distance to understand the 
inwardness of the Polish revolution. Some com- 
mentators lament the unhappy effect that such a 
disturbance will have on the proposal to admit 
Poland to a seat in the League Council; others ex- 
plain that Pilsudski’s foreign policy, being anti- 
French, will run counter to the whole trend of 
Polish ‘diplomacy since the war; still others call 
attention to the formal legality of Pilsudski’s pro- 
cedure subsequent to the resignation of the Pres- 
ident and the Premier. What strikes the ordinary 
observer, however, is that the direct action of this 

“man on horseback” seems to be just another man- 
ifestation of the Napoleon complex which is playing 
such havoc with civil governments in Europe 
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today. To Mussolini in Italy, to Primo de Rivera in 
Spain, and to Pangalos in Greece must now be added 
Pilsudski in Poland. If parliamentary government 
anywhere be slow, inefficient, or corrupt, the pub- 
lic in its postwar nerviness seems impatient of re- 
form measures brought about through the ballot 
box. It demands a quick and thorough house clean- 
ing, and sure enough, right at hand it finds good old 
General X, the hero of this-or-that, who can be 
trusted to turn the Ins out and put the Outs in. 

We have a fixed and deep-rooted dislike for 


governments run as dictatorships by active or re- . 


tired military gentlemen. We believe their short 
cuts to civic happiness fundamentally vicious and 
bound to end in bitter disappointment. We regret 
profoundly that the already complex and difficult 
problems confronting Poland should be still further 
complicated by revolution. But above all, we hope 
and pray that a civil war may be avoided, and that 
the dark and bloody ground of Poland may not be 
drenched with the blood of a new conflict. If the 
statesmen of Europe could combine, some method 
of influencing the opposing parties toward a peace- 
ful settlement might be successful. Unfortunately, 
now as always, the partition of Poland tempts a 
group of predatory powers, while only French 
policy upholds the theory of a strong Poland. 


British Reconstruction 


N Wednesday, May 12, the British general 
strike was officially called off. A few hours later 
the miners complained that they had not been con- 
sulted, and added: “‘Our stoppage may continue for 
an indefinite period.” On Thursday, J. H. Thomas 
told the House of Commons that four million men 
were still out of work in England. Among other 
unions, the railroad workers’, refusing to accept 
certain penalties proposed by the companies, re- 
mained out on strike. But the real difficulty in these 
days of “reconstruction” was with the employers. 
In some instances, the jobs which the strikers left 
had evaporated because the paralysis of the strike 
had dried up trade, but in others, the employers 
balked, refusing to take the men back without 
penalties, special pledges, or reduction in wages. 
Thereupon, Mr. Baldwin protested firmly. He had 
pledged himself to no reprisals upon either side, and 
he acted to redeem that pledge. He appealed directly 
and indirectly to the employers, and for the most 
part whipped them into line. 

At this writing, the railroad workers have taken 
up their jobs again, and so have the omnibus drivers; 
in general, the trades are moving steadily toward 
normal. But most encouraging of all, there is promise 
of real peace between the two original bulldogs — 
miners and mine owners. No one who had examined 
the stubborn and statistical diagnosis of a sick in- 
dustry which the Coal Commission gave could fail 


to conclude that whatever came of strikes and 
revolutions, all parties would have to come back to 
the hardy core of that report. And they have. Great 
Britain is really getting ready to put her basic in- 
dustry on its feet. Sir Herbert Samuel, arbiter and 
doctor, has laid down the formula by which the 
cure is to be begun. Roughly, it provides: 

A wage board, bipartisan, with an independent 
chairman, is to revise the miners’ wages, but with 
the understanding that there is to be a minimum 
wage below which revision cannot go. Until the 
board gives its report — in about three weeks — the 
miners must work at a slight reduction, the owners 
must contribute toward wages one hundred per cent 
of profits, if necessary, and the Government will 
promise to make up the rest from the Exchequer. 
The Prime Minister promises “assistance” to the 
amount of £3,000,000, to be used as above, and after 
the board reports, as a “tapering off ” subsidy. This 
is the physician’s prescription. In addition, the 
Government promises immediate legislation to put 
into operation the proposals of the coal report, 
which means no less than a complete overhauling of 
the industry, from abolition of royalties to a shutting 
down of unprofitable mines. 

The impression which the news holds is that Mr. 
Baldwin and Sir Herbert, having laid down what 
appears to be a reasonable and a generous compro- 
mise, are determined to regard the formula as an 
ultimatum both to miners and to owners. We hope 
that is the case. With all patience and moderation, 
the Government has dug up the facts, has consulted 
all parties, has nursed the nation through a general 
strike, has advised and mediated. It is time for the 
Prime Minister to act on the coal report with full 
power, for the good of all parties and the nation. 


The Honest Sovereign 


MOR sentimental than financial significance 
marks the return of the pound sterling to 
parity in American exchange. On May 15, 1926, the 
venerable English coin regained a respectability 
which circumstances had denied it ever since De- 
cember 19, 1914. That the pound on the former day 
was worth all of $4.8665, and just a shade over, is the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that England 
has barely emerged from the sharp economic crisis of 
the general strike. Those who have watched English 
finance, particularly the Government’s handling of 
its financial difficulties since the war, must be im- 
pressed by the honest, able, and courageous policy 
which has been followed in spite of dismal prophecies 
and all manner of temptations te avoid issves and let 
things slide. Life in the British Isles is not all beer, 
nor yet all skittles, nor both. Rich man, poor man, 
beggar man — if not thief — have always had the 
constant pinch of taxes and the high costs of living 
to remind them of the war. But with comparatively 
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little grumbling and with a great deal of downright, 
old-fashioned character, John Bull has settled down 
to the job of paying the piper. In so doing, he has 
earned anew the respect of those realists who believe 
that the showier virtues, the more glorious and 
gorgeous gestures, are real only when founded on the 
self-respecting habit of paying your way and doing 
as you would be done by. England is not yet out of 
its financial and industrial woods, but the rehabilita- 
tion of the pound sterling is an omen that she is on 
the right road through the forest of discouragement. 


The Copeland Coal Bill 


N 1919, following a strike emergency, a study was 
made of the British coal industry. The report, 
after due moralizing in the public press, sank still- 
born into the public record office where it remains to 
this day. In August, 1925, the 
British coal industry passed 
through another crisis. In order 
to gain time for another report, 
Mr. Baldwin subsidized opera- 
tors and miners at something 
_ over £20,000,000 from the 
Royal Exchequer. The latest 
study contained the material of 
all the others, with remedies 
still more drastic. But before it 
could be acted upon, Britain was obliged to liquidate 
a general strike and avert the threat of revolution. 
The moral for us is too striking to need trumpet- 
ing. We are in better shape, generally, than Britain, 
but coal, the world over, is the same vital factor in 
industrial life, suffering from the. malady of over- 
production. As we write, the Copeland coal bill has 
been reported out by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. It is based on the exhaustive 
report of the Hammond commission, published in 
1923. It embodies the chief recommendations of that 
report, save the provision giving the President 
power to take over and operate the mines in an 
emergency, which has been thrown out. For the rest, 
it provides for various reforms: a permanent fact- 
finding agency in the bureau of mines is to be set up; 
owners and unions are expected to make their own 
agreements as to wages and conditions of labor, but 
if they fail, the President will have power to appoint 
an emergency coal board. Within thirty days the 
board reports to the President whether in its opinion 
an emergency will develop. If a shortage of coal 
ensues, interfering with interstate commerce, the 
President may appoint a fuel distributor, who can 
arrange for car-service priorities and prevent the 
selling of coal at inflated prices. 
The bill is a reasonable precautionary measure, 
which may well be the means, if it becomes law, of 
forestalling the suffering and widespread loss of a 
future strike. No immediate breakdown of the coal 





industry threatens the country, but it will be far 
wiser to pass a well-considered piece of “‘prepared- 
ness legislation” at this time than to wait till the 
nation drifts again into such a coal famine as we 
suffered last winter and in 1921. 


Who Speaks for Crime? 


.. is a strange thing that one of our largest and 
most rapidly expanding industries should have 
no official spokesman. Judge Gary speaks for steel, 
Mr. Will Hays for the silent drama, Mr. Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis for organized baseball, but who 
speaks for the crime industry? The question is 
rhetorical, for now that you pause to think of it you 
will all realize that the talk about crime has been 
mere ignorant comment by outsiders. The industry 
itself has been silent. 

It seems curious that the leading men in this 
great industry should not have taken a leaf from 
the book of other great industries, that they should 
not have realized the paramount importance of 
“selling their point of view to the American public.” 
Now and again some village Hampden of the 
Crime Game rises to say a few memorable words, 
but always unofficially, always without the prop- 
aganda organization necessary to convert his 
dicta into slogans. Such a one spoke wisely and 
well the other day when with five co-workers he held 
up a merry throng busily eating chop suey in the 
Flowery East Tea Garden, New York City. 

“Listen, everybody,” he shouted; “listen to me 
and keep still. We got to live. We need a little help 
and you folks got to help. All we want is what you 
got. Don’t get excited and don’t move. Keep your 


hands up. . . .” Probably the underlying ideals of 


the industry have never been put more pithily 
than in that simple phrase — “All we want is 
what you got.” Those short Anglo-Saxon words 
might well become a slogan, not only for the crime 
industry itself, but for certain allied branches in the 
political, sociological, and governmental depart- 
ments. The yearning of Have Not for the goods of 
Have has never been voiced with a finer force. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect crime to take up 
all the ideals of Rotary and Kiwanis. But we are 
sure that a truer sense of the spirit of modern 
business would show the industry that it pays to 
advertise. Gunmen should tell the world that “Our 
Motto is Service, We Pull the Trigger, You Do 
the Rest.” Another good, snappy slogan, full of pep, 
a one hundred per cent, red-blooded slogan for 
them would be, “One Bullet, That’s All!” 

It is time that the leaders of Crime realized that 
their business is run, not merely to make money, but 
also to serve the community at large; and realizing 
this they should inculcate that spirit of service 
which is so noticeable in other financial organiza- 
tions. We need a really good spokesman for Crime. 
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What Vare’s Election Means 


McKinley in Illinois and the victories of 

Senators Watson and Robinson in Indiana, 
Congressman Vare’s triumph over Senator Pepper 
is an unhappy blow for the Administration. It is 
childish to assume that because the President took 
no direct part in the Pennsylvania primary he was 
not deeply interested in the outcome, or that the 
activities of his two Cabinet members, Secretaries 
Mellon and James J. Davis, on behalf of Senator 
Pepper were carried on without his official knowledge 
or consent. No, the preference of the Administration 
was obvious and outspoken. The fight was in the 
open, and the Administration came out second best. 
In gauging this result, however, two factors may 
well be awarded credit for the outcome ahead of 
any question of direct support or antagonism to 
the Administration. These are the liquor issue and 
Pinchot. 

From the very outset of the campaign, all the 
candidates agreed that the individual records of the 
men plus the wet and dry question should furnish 
the only real issue. Each claimed for himself loyalty 
to the national Administration, and none attempted 
to bring the World Court, farm relief, or any other 
controversial question into the fight. But Mr. Vare 
stood as a dripping wet, pledged, if nominated, to 
support a well-soaked plank at the 1928 Republican 
convention. Senator Pepper, ostensibly dry, let it 
be known that he was reasonably dry. Governor 
Pinchot championed complete aridity with the fer- 
vor of a crusader. Philadelphia determined the issue. 


CJ ex on top of the defeat of Senator 


Atter two years of honest and efficient, even though 


tactless, law enforcement under the direction of 
General Butler, the city shouted its wetness, to the 
tune of 220,000 plurality, for Vare— enough to 
overcome the margins piled up by Senator Pepper 
elsewhere in the State. 

Governor Pinchot ran a bad third. But Governor 
Pinchot’s votes added to those for Senator Pepper 
would have given the latter a comfortable lead. And 
in_all probability the great majority would have 
gone to the Senator, for he was both drier and less 
tied to corrupt ward politics than Vare. But that is 
now water gone over the dam, and the Governor 
may be consoling himself with the thought that he 
at least won half the fight by causing Pepper’s de- 
feat even though in the process he wished on Penn- 
sylvania a Senator of whom the better element in 
that State may well be ashamed. For Vare will surely 
be elected in November. It is inconceivable that 
any combination could be made between the tat- 
tered remnants of the party and the Democrats 
which could put Pennsylvania out of the Republi- 
can column. 


Pepper’s loss is more than the loss of a good 
friend to the Administration. He was an able, con- 
scientious, and honest Senator. He had a range of 
vision far wider than that of the average politician 
who is more and more frequently finding his way into 
the Senate Chamber, now that the direct primary 
has put such a heavy premium on platform oratory. 
He was also a gentleman of real intellectual attain- 
ments, one of those rare public servants who will 
face the rough-and-tumble of political life at the 
sacrifice of their well-earned professional place of 
honor and security. He will be replaced by aman who 
has made a fortune in political manipulation and be- 
side whom Quay or Penrose would have seemed 
benevolent bosses. 

The echoes from Pennsylvania should go far. 
Politicians are like sheep. The results of early pri- 
maries give them their cues for later fall campaigns. 
Already, Colonel Smith’s victory in Illinois and 
those of Watson and Robinson in Indiana on the 
World Court issue have encouraged such stanch pro- 
League Democrats as Harry Hawes of Missouri to 
come out against it. Pennsylvania’s verdict should 
give a big boost to the wet issue. It may do more. 
Combined with the results in Indiana and Illinois, it 
may well make loyalty to the Administration a 
liability rather than an asset. And there is no 
gauging how serious such a turn in political senti- 
ment may become. Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin, 
one of the few Western Senators on whom Coolidge 
can count, is certain of defeat if regularity is no 
longer an asset. The same may be said for Senator 
Cummins of Iowa who is facing the stiffest kind 
of opposition from ex-Senator Brookhart. Senator 
Dale of Vermont, conspicuous chiefly because of 
his independence from White House influence, 
is having pitted against him former Governor 
Stickney, an out-and-out Administration choice. 
There will be a battle, and unless disloyalty 
is a heavy liability the Senator will be returned. 
Finally, there is Senator Butler. As chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and an intimate 
of the President, his hope of election in Massachu- 
setts against the veteran campaigner, ex-Senator 
Walsh, rests on Administration prestige. Should the 
latter wane, as now seems indicated, the prospect of 
a renomination for President Coolidge in 1928 would 
indeed be remote. Pennsylvania might well have 
turned a tide that seemed to be setting against the 
White House. Indeed, even though the verdict was 
not clear-cut, it has undoubtedly meant aid and 
comfort to that group of politicians who have found 
Coolidge much less to their liking than the easy- 
going and pliable Harding. But the season 1s yet 
early, and the President is no novice in politics. _ 
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(American wedish News | xchange) 
JOHN ERICSSON 


His ‘‘ Monitor”’ changed the whole face of 
naval construction 


Chalten Che: Scribner's Sons) 









THE BaTTLeE oF HAMPTON Roaps, Marcu 9, 1862 


“The ‘Merrimac,’” wailed Secretary Stanton, ‘‘will destroy, seriatim, every naval vessel.” But 
that was before Ericsson's David went out to challenge the Southern Goliath 


HONOR FOR A GREAT INVENTOR 


Two Nations Acclaim a Pioneer of Iron Ships 


ir. of the first public appearances in America ot 
Sweden’s Crown Prince and Crown Princess, 

who land in this country from the motor ship 
Gripsholm on May 27, will be to assist in 
the unveiling of a monument in Poto- 
mac Park, Washington, to one of 
their land’s most famous sons. 


John Ericsson played an important 
role in the Civil War, and it was 
largely due to a craft of his inven- 
tion that Southern attacks on 
Northern shipping were summarily 
halted. Although honored in his 
own country for his contributions 
to the development of “iron ships,” 
he has until now been without 
fitting recognition in the land of 
his adoption. It is due chiefly to 
the efforts of Americans of Swedish 
lineage that this omission is now to 
be rectified. 

In August, 1916, Congress voted 
$35,000 toward a memorial to 
Ericsson. Private subscription 
added $30,000 to this sum, and a 
Congressional commission, in 
codperation with the National Com- 
mission of Fine Arts and a “‘Com- 
mittee of Fifty’ whose members 
are descended from Swedish stock, 
undertook the enterprise. James 
Earl Fraser won the right through 
a competition to be the sculptor of 
the great monument, and _ today 
the result of his five years’ effort 







(American-Swedish News Exchange) 
THE JOHN ErIcSSON MEMORIAL 


The symbolic figures of Adventure and Labor 


are represented by Viking and Iron Worker 


is ready for the world. Saturday, May 29, President 
Coolidge will stand with Sweden’s Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess as two nations do honor to 
the memory of this great Scandinavian. 
Ericsson’s part in the Civil War is a 


familiar high light in American 
history. With the armor-plated 
Merrimac, the South threatened 
to annihilate Northern shipping 
and to bombard Washington itself. 
It was then that Ericsson con- 
structed the Monitor with her re- 
volving turret from a model of his 
that Napoleon III had rejected 
during the Franco-Russian War. 
The Battle of Hampton Roads fol- 
lowed, and a new era of naval war- 
fare began with the withdrawal of 
the Merrimac. President Lincoln im- 
mediately ordered the construction 
of six more Monitors, and the 
“cheese box on a raft,” as the 
queer craft was called, became 
the hero of the hour. 
Ericsson’s achievements, how- 
ever, were not corifined to this one 
affair. To him the world owes the 


armored battleship, the gun turrét, 


and the propeller. He also invented 
the hot-air ship,—an impractical 
though perfected marvel of engi- 
neering which he considered his 
best work, — developed the torpedo 
and submarine gun, and designed 
the modern destroyer. 
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The ‘‘Monitor’s”’ 
armored turret 


The first propeller 


in actual use, 1840 





(American-Swedish News Exchange) 
MAUSOLEUM OVER ERICSSON’S GRAVE AT FILIPSTAD, SWEDEN 


Though he became an American citizen in 1848, Ericsson wished to be 
buried in his native soil 
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con-- Crown PRINCESS 
r re- Louise OF SWEDEN 
f his Who with the Crown ieee After honoring Ericsson, 

| Prince will attend the (American-Swedish News Exchange) 2 royal pair will make 


ct aXe : 
0 — of the “ ics- ERICSSON STATUE AT GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN a hasty tour of the coun- 
. son Monument in j 2 
Designed by J. Fallstedt and erected in 1899 as Sweden's tribute to one of try, proceeding to the Ori 
: ent via San Francisco 


Washingto 
 fol- ais iaiml her most gifted sons 
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(Wide World) 


CROWN PRINCE 
GusTAvus ADOLPHUS 
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(American-Swedish News Exchange) (American-Swedish News Exchange) 
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Asia Revolts Against Christianity 
By K. K. Kawakami 


SIA is in a state of spiritual revolt. From 
A Tokyo to Peking, from Shanghai to Delhi, 
the whole region is animated, virtually 
seething, with anti-Christian sentiment. Mission- 
aries are experiencing increasing difficulties in 
conducting evangelical work. In some regions 
mission schools and mission hospitals have been 
closed, at least temporarily. Never in the last few 
decades has the East risen against Christendom so 
spontaneously and so 


slaughtering and butchering one another in this en- 
lightened century bewildered and shocked “pagan” 
Asia. The Orient had long felt that Christianity was 
an intolerant, militant, militaristic, imperialistic 
doctrine. If what the powers of Christendom have 
done to the weak and unprepared East be taken as 
a standard for judging the moral tenets of Chris- 
tianity, this suspicion is not entirely unreasonable. 
The World War apparently drove this feeling of 
distrust home to the 
masses of Asia. It con- 





impressively. The chal- 


vinced them that Chris- 


lenge is all the more 
significant because it 1s 
singularly peaceful. It 
is not a blind hatred of 
things Occidental. Much 


less is it a desire to — 


expel and exclude for- 
eigners by violence, as 
in the case of the Boxer 
uprising. On the con- 


Western nations take for granted that the 
Christianization of Asia is going forward placidly 
under the hand of the missionaries. But is it? Mr. 
Kawakami, American correspondent for several 
of Japan’s important newspapers, points to dis- 
tinct signs that the East is not only failing to 
accept Christianity, but is actually in open re- 
volt against it. The facts which he adduces in 
support of his contention merit the most careful 

consideration 


tianity is a doctrine of 
might, and that its pro- 
fessions of love and 
brotherhood are but 
shibboleths. 

In August, 1925, the 
educational societies of 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, and 
Hupeh provinces of 





trary, it is a dignified 


China issued a joint 





protest against the 
West’s assumption of 
moral or intellectual superiority and against its 
inconsistent professions of humanitarian ideals. 

This discontent is so widespread that one is 
tempted to believe there is a well-organized move- 
ment behind it. So far, however, the agitation is 
sporadic. It is inarticulate, as yet, and lacks effi- 
cient leadership. Nevertheless, the disaffection is so 
universal and so genuine that one cannot help rec- 
ognizing its formidable potentiality. Before ‘long 
an attempt will no doubt be made to coérdinate 
isolated agitations and launch a concerted move- 
ment. An indication of this possible tendency toward 
organization is the Pan-Asiatic Conference, to be 
called at Nagasaki, Japan, in the coming sum- 
mer. To this gathering, the first of the sort, 
Japan, China, Korea, the Philippines, Siam, In- 
dia, Persia, and even Afghanistan will send dele- 
gates. As if reénforcing this enterprise, Japanese 
and Chinese labor leaders are planning to hold a 
Pan-Asiatic labor conference either this or next 
year. In addition, there will be held next year at 
Tokyo an international Buddhist conference. Is 
it not likely that from such conferences there 
will eventually develop, to a degree never before 
realized, a sense of racial and cultural kinship 
among Oriental peoples? 

What is the cause of this general unrest? Perhaps 
the World War, more than anything else, has been 
responsible for it. The spectacle of Christian nations 


proclamation denounc- 
ing Christian schools 
and colleges as “distributing centers for poisonous 
teachings.” “Because of the deliberate suppression 
by missionaries of patriotic aspirations among the 
Chinese students,” it declared, ‘China has become 
utterly helpless in the face of foreign capitalism and 
imperialism.” The Anti-Christian Federation of 
Peking, in a circular telegram last December, called 
upon the entire people of China to observe Christ- 
mas every year as Anti-Christian Day. It said: 


Our four hundred million people have for many 
years suffered from the insults and aggressions of 
Western Imperialism. What is the cause of this pre- 
dicament? What has made it possible for Imperialism 
to penetrate all parts of our great country? Why, 
during all these decades when China has been made 
an object of imperialistic aggressions, have our four 
hundred millions, with the solitary exception of the 
patriotic Boxers of 1900, remained docile and inac- 
tive, and with folded arms watched the despoliation 
of our country? Because the imperialists have em- 
ployed hosts of missionaries as their advance guards, 
as their spies, as their “‘running dogs,” who have 
performed their duties so faithfully and so efficiently 
that patriotism and nationalistic sentiment among 
our people have been effectively squelched. 


The World War, apart from its savageness, which 
alienated the peoples of Asia from Christianity, had 
another aspect which in a very different way has 
served to strengthen the nationalistic feeling in the 
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Orient. The Wilsonian doctrine of self-determina- 
tion was seized upon by the smaller nations of 
Asia in an endeavor to shake off the foreign over- 
lordship which they thought was the cause of their 
real or fancied misery. The nationalistic con- 
sciousness thus awakened has encouraged the re- 
vival of the religions and moral teachings indigenous 
to the soil of Asia and has abetted the movement 
that is aimed at the curbing of Christian influence. 
Even in Korea, a country long regarded as a most 
fruitful mission field, the same trend toward dis- 
illusionment has been increasingly perceptible. 
Time was when the missionaries looked upon the 
Koreans as a tractable people. Naturally, they had 
been friendly toward the natives. When in 1918 the 
Koreans staged great demonstrations for political 
independence, all foreign missionaries plainly sym- 
pathized with the agitation, while some actively sup- 
ported it. And yet Korea today is as anti-Christian 
as the rest of Asia. Since 1920, or thereabout, 
the mission schools throughout the peninsula 
have experienced serious troubles due to the dis- 
content of the students. In 1922-23, particularly, 
an epidemic of student strikes spread through the 
mission schools. In certain sections the missionaries 
found it difficult to keep the schools open. Friction 
also developed between the missionaries and the 
native Christians who were clamoring for a church 
independent of foreign control. Throughout the 
country the missionaries are looking back with 
longing eyes toward the happy days when their 
word was law. They are wondering why the Ko- 
reans, once so appreciative, meek, and grateful, 
have become truculent, petulant, and ungrateful. 

The adoption by America of 
the all-embracing Oriental ex- 
clusion law of 1924 has proved a 
potent factor in intensifying the 
nationalism and the racial and 
cultural consciousness which 
the Great War had already 
awakened in the East. China 
and India, though resenting 
the open insult, rather wel- 
comed that law because in it 
they saw the hope of a united 
Asia. Japan, admittedly one of 
the world’s great powers, was 
rudely pulled down from her 
dais of honor and flung into 
the folds of the excluded races. 
Would not Japan, thus flouted 
and spurned by America, alter 
her traditional policy of acting 
in unison with the West and 
cast her lot with her Asiatic 
neighbors, who would acclaim 
her their natural leader? “For 
thirty years,” said Dr. Sun 


(International) 





Dr. SUN YAT-SEN 


For thirty years he tried in vain to persuade 
Japan to become Asia’s leader 


Yat-sen, “I have tried in vain to persuade Japan to 
become Asia’s leader. I hope this anti-Japanese legis- 
lation at Washington has taught her the lesson which 
we of China have striven to teach without success.” 
C. R. Das, India’s Nationalist leader, and Moula 
Mohammed Ali, protagonist of Pan-Islamism, 
expressed much the same view. Said Das: 


The American immigration law is an exhibition or 
the traditional jingoism of the imperialistic West. 
Japanese immigration is only an incident. The law is 
merely part of a larger scheme against all Asiatics. 
The Western world cherishes the vain notion that it 
represents a higher civilization, and that Asia is its 
legitimate prey. Asia’s hope of liberating itself from 
Western domination lies in the federation of all its 
peoples. Hinduism, Buddhism, Islamism, and Asiatic 
Christianity must combine to preserve Asia. So long 
as Europe and America believe in Christianity with- 
out Christ, the federation of Asiatic peoples is 
essential to their self-preservation. 


In Japan, of course, the American immigration 
law of 1924 proved a great setback to Christianity, 
disillusioning many of its friends, and stiffening 
the attitude of those hostile to it. Even before the 
exclusion legislation the American missionaries in 
Japan had not been free from adverse criticism. 
Mr. Toyohiko Kagawa, the well-known Christian 
author and social reformer, tells us that three 
hundred churches supported entirely by Japanese 
reap a harvest of 7,600 souls every year, while one 
thousand churches maintained or controlled by 
foreign, chiefly American, missions convert only 
2,600 a year. The inference is that something is 
fundamentally wrong with American-controlled 
churches. When the exclusion 
law was passed a large number 
of Japanese Christians urged 
that the Japanese churches 
sever relations with American 
missions. The leader of this 
movement was Kanzo Uchi- 
mura, a forceful writer and 
preacher exercising great in- 
fluence among intelligent Japa- 
nese. “It is impossible,” he 
declared, “‘to estimate the 
harm done to Christianity in 
Japan by American mission- 
aries. Our faith has been 
vulgarized, our evangelical 
work commercialized. The 
American missionaries repre- 
sent a religion that is of the 
earth and cannot understand 
pure idealism as expressed in 
the Japanese code of honor, 
Bushido.” Even today the 
echoes of 1924 are not stilled. 
Within (Continued on page 643) 
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Watch Persia 


A Sick Nation Takes the Road to Health 
By A. C. Millspaugh, Ph.D. 


HE average American is likely to classify 

Persia in his mental index in much the same 

rubric as Afghanistan and Tibet. Cyrus, 
Darius, and Xerxes, the conquest of Alexander, rugs 
with symbolic designs, minute weave, and marvelous 
longevity — cats with soft hair and big eyes — the 
“Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” — an unimportant 
area on the map of Asia, lying like a rug below the 
Caspian Sea and formerly used as a mat by Great 
Britain and Russia — the country from which some 
years ago Shuster was kicked — petroleum. .. . 
This just about sums it up. 

Americans who know more of Persia see in this 
Oriental country one of the world’s most interesting 
phenomena: a weak country whose neutrality was 
violated and territory devastated during the war 
engaged in reconstruction without reparations or 
loans; a country frequently given up as hopeless, 
and once divided into spheres of “special interest” 
by the neighboring powers, now unified and orderly, 
perfecting its processes of constitutional parliamen- 
tary self-government, and, except for the negotia- 
tions and notes which are exchanged at all capitals, 
untroubled by international complications. A fron- 
tier country three times the size of France, hitherto 
isolated, with resources and possibilities unde- 
veloped, peopled sparsely but 
capably by Aryans. Finally, 
a. backward nation, making a 
fine record of regeneration and 
progress with the assistance of 
American administrators and 
in the hope of the friendship of 
America, in whose political 
disinterestedness it has perfect 
faith. 

The American Financial 
Mission, originally consisting 
of twelve members, came to 
Persia in the fall of 1922. Ac- 
cording to my contract, which 
runs for five years, I am given 
general charge of the finances 
of Persia. The preparation of 
the government budget is 
placed in my hands. The Gov- 
ernment agrees to act on my 
recommendation with regard 
to the appointment, promo- 
tion, demotion, or dismissal of 
any finance employee, to make 


(Keystone) 





Dr. ARTHUR C. MILLSPAUGH 


Under his direction Persia’s Government is 
being made financially sound 


no expenditure and to incur no financial obligation 
without my written approval, and to consult me 
with regard to all industrial and commercial con- 
cessions. My contractual powers have been made 
effective. Under a law passed by the Parliament 
after our arrival, all receipts and disbursements are 
centralized in the Treasury-General, and all re- 
quisitions before going to the Treasury-General are 
certified legal by an American Director of Accounts 


_and Audits and are signed by the Minister of Fi- 


nance and by me. Since the Treasurer-General is 
an American, every payment or pay order passes 
through the hands of at least three American 
officials. 

While we have had our disputes with Persian 
government officials and even with the deputies of 
the Parliament, the codperation and support ac- 
corded us by Government, Parliament, and people 
have never been more satisfactory than at the 
present time. At the beginning there was impatience 
at the slowness with which results developed, and 
there were various misunderstandings due to our 
lack of acquaintance with the country and with the 
psychology of its people as well as to the Persians’ 
ignorance of sound financial principles and of Ameri- 
can mentality and methods of working. Thus far, 
we have been succeeding. It is 
more true, however, to say that 
Persia is succeeding, because 
a handful of Americans could 
have accomplished little with- 
out the support of the Persians. 
We have been the instruments 
of a strong national sentiment 
for progress and reform. 

In the spring of 1925 the 
Government and Parliament 
gave renewed assurance of 
their confidence and support 
by authorizing the increase of 
the Mission to sixteen mem- 
bers, including a Director of 
Agriculture, who will be partly 
responsible to the Ministry of 
Public Works. Shortly before 
its adjournment in February, 
1926, Parliament authorized 
the employment of an Ameri- 
can highway engineer and an 
American railroad construction 
engineer. Thus, in 1926 there 
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will be eighteen Americans in the service of the 
Persian Government. In the Ministry of Finance at 
Teheran there is an American, directly responsible 
to me, in charge of the Administration of Internal 
Revenue, the Administration of Accounts and 
Audits, the centralized supply purchasing bureau, 
the Treasury-General, the Mint, the Personnel 
Section, and the office for the preparation of the 
budget. The Customs Administration is in charge 
of a Belgian, who is likewise responsible to me. We 
also have Americans directing the financial adminis- 
trations of the eight most important provinces: 
Azerbaijan, Khurasan, 


import of luxuries; business depression was joined 
with universal lack of confidence; a number of 
factories, once hailed as heralds of modern industry, 
stood eloquent but silent witnesses to premature 
enthusiasms and carried convincing evidence of 
economic facts. 

These financial and economic conditions, how- 
ever, do not constitute an indictment of Persian 
character or Persian capacity. The trouble lay in 
the fact that the Persian political, governmental, 
and administrative system had not yet developed 
to the point where it was able to divorce politics 

from administration. 





This point has only re- 





Teheran, Arabistan, 


Fars, Kerman, Kerman- 
shah, and Gilan. 

When we arrived the 
finances. were showing 
all the familiar evil 
symptoms of a politics- 
infested administration. 
Although a few daysafter 
our arrival Parliament 


Dr. Millspaugh, formerly petroleum expert in our 
State Department and student of political economy, has 
one of the world’s most interesting jobs. As Administra- 
tor-General of Persia’s finances, he directs the revenues 
and expenditures of a nation. Under his able guidance, 
the American Mission is rapidly changing Persia from 
a backward nation, the cat’s-paw of European powers, 
to a state independent in fact as well as in name. In this 
article, Dr. Millspaugh describes the changes wrought 
in the land of the Shahs since he and his advisers as- 

sumed charge in 1922 


cently been reached in 
other more advanced 
countries, and in those 
countries there are even 
now occasional back- 
slidings. Recall Grant’s 
administration; Tam- 
many, “corrupt and con- 
tented”; Philadelphia; 


the Veterans Bureau. 








approved a good civil- 


Remember that the 








service law, placing gov- 
ernment employees on a 
merit basis, defining scales of salaries, and estab- 
lishing a workable retirement-pension system, the 
finances had been so long the prey of politics and 
personal favoritism that they were in a condition of 
almost hopeless disorganization. A modern budget 
law had been passed a decade before, but Persia had 
never had a real budget. Payments were made by 
order of the Minister of Finance and of any other 
minister who had possession of revenues. In general, 
each ministry collected what it could, spent what 
it collected, and left a substantial part of its obli- 
gations unpaid. A minister who did not collect 
revenue was out of luck. Practically every branch 
of the Government exceeded its credits. Accounts 
were months, even years, in arrears. Auditing had 
come to a standstill. Claims were accumulating, 
while salaries and pensions. were for several months 


unpaid. With the exception of the customs collec- ’ 


tions, which had been well administered, the reve- 
nues of the country formed, not a system, but a 
survival of customary taxes and numerous archaic, 
vexatious impositions. 

The economic condition of the country registered 
the effects of the Great War and reflected the 
financial impotence of the Government. Agricultural 
villages were in decay, and their productivity omi- 
nously diminishing; the highways were deteriora- 
ting; the Tabriz-Julfa Railroad, government owned 
and the only railroad in Persia of any length, was 
in almost complete ruin; the adverse balance of trade 
was so persistent and alarming that Parliament was 
passing a law prohibiting the export of gold and 
silver and was discussing a bill for an embargo on the 


United States had no 
Federal budget system until a few years ago. The 
encouraging and saving feature in Persia was that 
the Government and the people recognized the 
evils as evils, wished to be rid of them, and adopted 
without dissent the measures necessary for reform. 


. the last three years the budget law has 
been executed. Requisitions have been care- 
fully scrutinized and, so far as possible, preaudited. 
Except under two ministries during the first two 
years of our work, expenditures have been kept 
within appropriations. The separation of finance 
employees from politics, removals for incompetency, 
prosecutions for dishonesty, and the application in 
general of the Civil Service Law caused us enormous 
difficulties but have had a most salutary effect. The 
Retirement Pension Fund has grown in three years 
from nothing to 800,000 tomans.* With the excep- 
tion of the Ministry of War, we are getting all of the 
accounts of the Government with more or less 
regularity, and in the summer of 1925 we presented 
to Parliament the audited accounts of 1922-23, the 
year of our arrival. From the examination of claims 
against the Government and the obligations in 
arrears, we could not have escaped if we would. 
Practically all of these claims and arrears are in 
course of settlement, and a substantial beginning has 
been made toward liquidation. Under a law passed 
by the last Parliament the claims of Persian sub- 
jects, amounting to about 4,000,000 tomans, will be 
funded and paid over a period of twenty years. 


* The toman is normally about equal to the dollar, but at present exchanges 
at above par. 
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The trade balance has also taken a turn for the 
better. For the last four years, trade figures in 
tomans are as follows: 


Year Imports Exports 
1921-22 60,9775536 50,204,479 
1922-23 61,920,104 73,398,284 
1923-24 68,132,182 76,839,216 
1924-25 7791445514 100,016,314 


Excluding from the above export values exports 
of petroleum which do not figure in the trade bal- 
ance, there was still an adverse merchandise balance 
in 1924-25 of 28,608,300 tomans. Nevertheless, 
considering undervaluation of exports and “‘in- 
visible” exports, it is probable that Persia now 
enjoys a slightly favorable balance of trade. Im- 
portations in 1925-26 of bar silver for coinage at 
the mint exceeded 1,700,000 tomans. 

The foreign claims will likewise be funded. Their 
exact amount cannot be definitely stated, since 
they have to be submitted to the Parliament for 
ratification; but they are not expected to exceed 
11,000,000 tomans. The funded and _interest- 
bearing public debt of Persia is held exclusively by 
the British Government and by the Imperial Bank 
of Persia and amounted on December 21, 1925, to 
£1,724,347 85. 9d. and 700,000 tomans. The public 
debt, funded and floating, will not exceed two 
tomans per capita. The purchasing of supplies for 
the entire Government has been centralized in the 
Ministry of Finance and placed on a business basis. 
Total revenue collections, which amounted in 1922- 
23 to 22,871,430 tomans, are estimated to yield in 
1926-27, 33,142,700 tomans, an increase of fifty per 
cent, but a per capita burden of less than three 
tomans. The production of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company has increased from 1,106,415 tons in 
1918-Ig to 2,959,028 tons in 
1922-23 and 4,333,933 tons 
in 1924-25. Royalties accru- 
ing to the Persian Govern- 
ment from this concession 
have risen from £224,520 in 
1918 to £585,553 in 1922 and 
£755,657 in 1925. Customs 
revenues, which were 4,740,- 
296 tomans in 1913-14, in- 
creased to 6,809,326 tomans 
in 1922-23 and to 9,129,058 
tomans in 1924-25. For the 
fiscal year 1922-23, in the 
eighth month of which we 
arrived in Persia, there was a 
deficit of 2,636,361 tomans. 
In the following year the defi- 
cit was reduced to 1,019,224 
tomans. In 1924-25 there 
was a surplus of 251,087 
tomans, and we anticipate 
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A WING OF THE RoyAL PALACE 
From which a new master rules the land 


that the accounts of 1925-26 will show a surplus of 
400,000 tomans. 

The real significance of events in Persia, however, 
will appear more clearly from a summary of the 
progress made in economic matters. The total 
revenues of the sugar and tea monopoly, amounting 
in 1925-26 to 3,000,000 tomans and thereafter to a 
minimum of 4,000,000 tomans annually, have been 
assigned to railroad construction. The new road-tax 
law, which incidentally abolishes all road tolls and 
taxes at city gates, assigns to the maintenance and 
construction of highways and the improvement of 
municipalities revenue amounting to 3,000,000 
tomans, half of which will be available for the roads. 
In the present year, with the motor trucks now 
owned by the Government, it is hoped to motorize 
the mail service on all the principal roads. Under a 
concession approved by the last Parliament, the 
Junkers Company will operate a commercial air 
service, including mail transport, between Teheran 
and the Caspian Sea and between Teheran and the 
Persian Gulf. Active steps are under way for the 
construction of irrigation and hydroelectric pro- 
jects. A German forest expert is surveying the 
forests and making plans for their protection. Some 
of the old factories are coming to life and new ones 
are being constructed or projected. 


HE Ministry of the Interior is taking a census, 
the first in the history of Persia; the Ministry 
of Justice is registering land titles; the Ministry of 
Public Works is establishing a: uniform system 
of weights and measures based on the metric; the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, according to present 
plans, will inaugurate during the next two years 
universal primary education throughout Persia; the 
Administration of Sanitation is extending its public 
health work; every bureau of 
the Government displays the 
unmistakable signs of a con- 
valescent nation well on the 
road to health. 
Finally, — the most im- 
portant fact of all, —un- 
precedented order and unity 
prevail throughout the coun- 
try. The tribes are disarmed 
and quiet; the roads are safe. 
Unity, order, security, and 
authority are the contribu- 
tions made to the progress of 
Persia by her organizer and 
leader, Reza Khan Pahlevi, 
who, without revolution or 
disturbance of the constitu- 
tion, has just been elevated 
to the throne as Reza Shah 
Pahlevi. Watch Persia; she is 
rapidly making good. 
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STANDING BEFORE THE THRONE 


Reza Shah Pahlevi following the ceremony which elevated him 
to royalty as Persia’s monarch 


PERSIA—LAND 


AST autumn, a dynasty fell in Persia. The 
House of Kajar, which since the last days of 

the Eighteenth Century had placed one of its 
scions upon the Peacock Throne, went the way 
of many monarchies in this day of swelling 
democracy, and for a time it seemed that this = Ancient Per- 
ancient land was to be without its royal head. — sian Crown 
But Reza Khan Pahlevi, son of a noble house, 
felt differently. Soldier, adventurer, statesman, diplomat, this 
man who on April 25 became Persia’s Shah and founded a new 
dynasty had been absent from his native land until the years fol- 
lowing the Great War. At that time he returned and, by a coup 
d’état in 1921, seized the War Ministry and was able to name his 
own Premier. Not for many years had Persia been the seat of 
absolutism which fond tradition remembers. In 1906, a National 
Council was instituted, and much of the ruling lord’s power 
stripped from him. In 1923, Reza Khan extended his power to the 
Premiership, and immediately set about to rid the country of the 
young Shah, Ahmed, whose dissolute habits had been responsible 
for holding back the land from progressing at a fair rate. Ahmed 
was content to seek a new life in the resorts of southern France, 
where last October dispatches found him and informed him that he 
had been deposed by a vote of the National Council. Reza Khan 
became official head of the state, ruling by virtue of his office as 
Premier. A few months passed, and he became Shah. 

Persia, rich in legend and history, is also a land of vast natural 
beauty, with a climate ranging from bitter cold to almost tropical 
heat. Civilization is largely confined to cities, towns, and villages, 
while nomads roam the plains and the countryside. Communities 
are frequently walled, and armed guards at the gateways bear 
witness to the lawless character of occasional visitors. Teheran, the 
capital, is an important center of trade. 
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Throne room in the royal palace, where Reza Kahn's coronation 


took place on April 25 


OF THE SHAHS 


From SOLDIER TO SHAH 
Reza Shah Pahlevi, Persia’s man of the hour 
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THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA 


Established in 1889 with a capital of 

£4,000,000 sterling and the exclu- 

sive right to issue notes. Owing to 

fluctuations in silver, the extent of its 

funds has varied considerably in the 
past 


First Arp To FINANCE 


These members of the. American 
Financial Mission at Teheran have 
been in charge of Persia’s finances 
since 1922. They prepare the Govern- 
ment's budget, recommend changes 
among its finance employees, and 
give the final word on its expendi- 
tures, obligations, and commercial 
concessions. With the coéperation of 
the Persian Parliament, they have 
done much to rid the administration 
of excessive politics and credits. 
Under former systems a ministry 
made up no budget but collected what 
it could and spent more than it 
possessed. Dr. Millspaugh, head of 
the Mission, is second from the left 
in the front row 
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A MalIn HiGHway DvuRING THE Rest Hour 


Station Hassan-Abade between Teheran and Tsfahan where traffic is largely on the hoof. The primitive and picturesque character of the 
small way stations is one of the most interesting sights in Persia 


“EVERYTHING BUT THE KITCHEN STOVE”’ 
Each merchant runs a combination market, hardware, and dry-goods store in this bazaar at Bechete 
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(Ewing Galloway) 
UrumiAH, A RuG Town oF NorTHERN PERSIA 
Not spring cleaning, but a political celebration in which rugs of fabulous value are used to decorate the walls of house 
and bazaar 


wh 


(Ewing Galloway) 


NoMADS OF THE TURKISH FRONTIER 


These Kurdish horsemen are some of Persia’s most picturesque and, incidentally, most troublesome citizens. None of them 
pays taxes, largely because no government official has been able to collect them 
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Cracks in the Upper Crust 


By R. le Clerc Phillips 


dark forebodings have brought him such 

peculiar fame, has just been strengthening 
his position with further facts and figures. The 
conclusion that he draws from them is practically 
identical with that of Senator Royal S. Copeland, 
who, referring in his former capacity as Health 
Commissioner to the birth-rate figures of New York 
City in 1921, asserted that in a certain section of the 
ultrafashionable upper East Side between Fifth 


[= INGE, that gloomy prelate whose 


Wisconsin Teachers’ Association on November 5, 
1925, Albert E. Wiggam once more stressed this 
failure of the most intelligent of American women 
to pass on their intelligence. “The more intelligent, 
beautiful women are allowing the less intelligent 
and less beautiful to have nearly all the children,” 
he remarked. “If this keeps up, the next generation 
will be both homely and dumb.” And he proceeded 
to make the really astounding statement that it 
takes three college women to produce one baby in 


and Park avenues the rate was 
only 7 per 1,000 as compared 
with a rate of 25 per 1,000 in the 
rest of the borough of Manhat- 
tan. He said that if this state of 
affairs should continue, the first 
families would dwindle until they 
were eclipsed by other, more re- 
cent families. 

Dean Inge, as is natural, is 
even gloomier. England, he has 
recently announced, is now 
breeding from the slums; and in 
support of this unpleasant an- 
nouncement, he quotes a birth 
rate of 41 per 1,000 in Finsbury 
and 36 per 1,000 in Shoreditch, 
both slum districts of London, 





“The ruling race rules itself 
out,” says ‘“‘gloomy”’ Dean 
Inge of England, and statis- 
tics back up his statement so 
far as England and the United 
States are concerned, adds 
Miss Phillips who has recently 
been examining significant 
birth-rate figures. College men 
and women are showing a dis- 
tinct tendency toward remain- 
ing single; the upper strata 
are developing smaller families 
than did their parents, where- 
as the birth rate for the poorer 
classes increases consistently. 
Intelligence extinction, she 

feels, is threatening 


the time that one plain, unedu- 
cated woman will produce two 
or even three. 

Impressed with these remarks, 
I went to some pains to seek 
information in the vital statis- 
tics of England and the United 
States. The latest available fig- 
ures relating to the birth rate and 
the population question in Eng- 
land were those for 1920. And 
in these the gloomy prophecies 
of Dean Inge found the fullest 
support. The borough of West- 
minster, for which the Dean now 
quotes a birth rate of only 9 per 
1,000, had in 1920 a rate of 15.7 
per 1,000. The tremendous drop 








as compared with a rate of g per 








in five years is so significant as 
to need no comment. If it be 





1,000 in Westminster, in which 
borough are situated Mayfair, 
Belgravia, and the most expensive residential sec- 
tions of the British capital. “We are doing all we 
can,” he continued, “to penalize the most desirable 
part of our population — to tax them out of ex- 
istence — in order to support a large number of 
wastrels whom the country would be much better 
without. . . . The lowest birth rate of all is in 
the learned professions — doctors, teachers, and 
ministers.” 

The cases of the two nations seem to be identical. 
Both have been described as countries in which the 
decay, or rather the diminution, of the best breeding 
stocks is farthest advanced. In both the decreasing 
birth rate of the intellectual classes is strikingly in 
evidence, while in this country, special emphasis 
has been laid on the fact that college women, who 
may be taken to represent the most highly intelli- 
gent portion of the female population, are very far 
from being marrying women and consequently fail 
to transmit those superior qualities of mind, without 
which a race cannot possibly maintain a preéminent 
position in world affairs. In an address to the 


urged that the denizens of the 
borough of Westminster are mostly the idle rich 
whose room is fully as desirable as their company, 
then the case of Hampstead may be quoted instead. 
The borough of Hampstead is inhabited mostly by 
upper middle-class people, with a heavy sprinkling 
of the intelligentsia of London and a considerable 
leavening of art, literature, and the drama. The 
birth rate for this district in 1920 was 18.1 per 1,000 
as compared with 34.7 per 1,000 for Bermondsey, a 
slum, or 33 per 1,000 for Finsbury, which Dean 
Inge has recently stated now possesses a rate of 
41 per 1,000. The rise in Finsbury during the 
last four years is no less significant than the fall 
in Westminster; and the two phenomena occur- 
ring simultaneously can only be characterized as 
startling. 


HE government birth-rate statistics relating 
to the United States were available for 1923. 
They seem to indicate a similar state of affairs. 
Considering only those families in which a child 
was born during 1923, and in which the fathers’ ages 
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ranged from forty-four to forty-nine, the largest 
families were those of coal miners, foremen, over- 
seers, and inspectors, with an average of 8.1 children. 
The smallest families were those of physicians, 
surgeons, and dentists, with an average of 3.3 
children. Where the fathers’ ages ranged from 
forty to forty-four, the coal miners again led, with 
an average family of seven children. The smallest 
families belonged to architects; the average there 
was 2.8 children. 

The figures relating to American college men, 
published in various recent books on heredity, 
eugenics, race suicide, and allied questions are 
scarcely less disconcerting. It is affirmed, for ex- 
ample, that Harvard graduates have the felicity of 
being the fathers of seven 
tenths of a son apiece. Dr. 
C. B. Davenport has stated 
that if one thousand Harvard 
men continue to reproduce at 
the rate that prevailed among 
them in 1913, in two hundred 
years the lot of them will 
have but fifty descendants. 
The marriage rates for Yale 
indicate that the graduates 
are marrying far less frequently 
than in other years; it may be 
assumed that as a consequence 
the birth rate, too, has dropped. 

But if the statistics relating 
to the marriage rates and 
average families of American 
college men do not make cheer- 
ful reading when taken in 
conjunction with the high rates 
prevailing among the most 
ignorant sections of the coun- 
try, those relating to American 
college women can only be de- 
scribed as appalling. If report 
is true, the deans of some of the women’s colleges 
do not like the suggestion that higher education 
has rendered women less likely to marry; it is 
said that in a few cases hot denials of the imputation 
have been issued. But some of the most dismal 
statistics that I examined were furnished by the 
college authorities themselves, and they contained 
nothing to discredit the popular notion that college 
women are not usually marrying women. 

Thus, the Harvard graduate who is the father 
of only seven tenths of a son is eclipsed by the 
Vassar graduate who is the mother of merely one 
half of a daughter. According to a statement which 
appeared in an article relating to Vassar graduates 
in the American Fournal of Sociology in January, 
1924, in the period between 1917 and 1921 there 
were two hundred married alumne. More than one 
half of that number had no children at all, fifty-nine 


(Keystone) 





DEAN INGE 


“The ruling race rules itself out; nothing fails 
like success” 


had one child, ten had two children, and three had 
three children; not one woman in the whole 
two hundred had more than three. Further, a ques- 
tionnaire sent by the Vassar College Alumnz Associa- 
tion in the spring of 1919 to all Vassar alumne 
gives the information that in the period from Ig12 
to 1916, out of a total of 1,114 cases, only 46.6 had 
married, and only 34.6 had married within five and 
a half years after graduation. 

These statistics relate to too recent a period to 
be entirely conclusive, since in a question of birth 
and marriage rates it is only fair to give the subjects 
under consideration the fullest time allowance in 
which to acquire a husband and produce a family. 
For this reason figures relating to earlier classes of 
college women are really better 
evidence. Unfortunately, those 
figures do not tell a different 
tale. The following facts having 
to do with Bryn Mawr gradu- 
ates of an earlier date are 
scarcely more cheering. In the 
period from 1890 to 1912 the 
graduates of that college aver- 
aged 1.3 children per marriage. 
From 1890 to 1892 the total 
birth rate per graduate was 
the really magnificent one of 
37, while during the same 
period Mount Holyoke boasted 
a rate of .g5. This latter college, 
by the way, canvassed 783 
undergraduate students in the 
autumn of 1921 to obtain data 
relating to the size of their 
families as compared with the 
size of their parents’ families. 
Information as to the offspring 
of 670 students and of their 
1,340 parents was obtained: 
the average number of children 
in the students’ families was three, in the families of 
their parents, five. 


VERY source of information which I have in- 
vestigated agrees that scarcely more than fifty 

per cent of women college graduates marry. Many 
authors comment on the fact that even when college 
girls do marry it is at a considerably later age, as a 
rule, than other girls. One writer asserts that 30.1 
per cent of noncollege girls and only 8.6 per cent of 
college girls marry before the age of twenty-three. 
What is the explanation of this remarkable 
failure to marry on the part of the most intelligent 
and the best-educated women in America, and in 
England, also, for the phenomenon is duplicated 
there? The question is a serious one, since it is 
commonly accepted that intelligence is transmitted 
in at least as great a measure (Continued on page 643) 
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When Is a Divorce Not a Divorce r 
By Herbert Brucker 





N eight-day sail on 
A the bright blue 
sea from New 


York down to Yucatan; 
soft, balmy days at the 
Gran Hotel in Mérida, 
the capital, with placid 
afternoons on the Plaza 
de Independencia, 
where a military band 





A month of soft, balmy days at the Gran Hotel 
in Mérida, the capital of Yucatan, a few minutes 
before a clerk of the civil registry, and you are 
divorced — all for $500. Thus does Mr. Brucker 
characterize the pleasant conditions which sur- 
round Yucatan’s divorce mill. But does the 
divorce actually hold back home? There’s the 
rub. It may and it may not, but it’s a sure bet 

that the odds are against you 


led along by the nose by 
semieducated politicians 
and military adventur- 
ers. Don Felipe, who 
once appointed forty- 
two relatives, near and 
distant, to government 
jobs, ran foul of a firing 
squad late in 1923, dur- 
ing the de la Huerta 








whiles away the hours; 
a leisurely tour of the 
ruins of Chicheh-Itza; a few minutes before a clerk 
of the civil registry; and you are divorced — all for 
$500, round trip, hotel bills, and divorce included. 
That is the Yucatan divorce mill which has crept 
into the papers periodically for the last two years. 
So smoothly do its wheels turn that it is not even 
necessary to bring along the protesting partner from 
whom one seeks freedom. There is no scandal, no 
grounds to be proved, no judge or jury. If one party 
to the marriage wants divorce, that is enough. 

It is said that an old Mohammedan law permits 
the man to free himself of a wife of whom he has 
tired by repeating to her thrice, “ You are divorced.” 
But Yucatan goes that one better and makes it 
equally easy for the woman. Nowhere else in the 
history of the civilized world, save perhaps in Soviet 
Russia, has it ever been so easy to get a divorce. 
The recent history of the “Sovereign and Socialistic 
State of Yucatan,” as it somewhat euphemistically 
calls itself, shows how this came to pass. Yucatan, 
ancient home of the Mayan civilization, is a Mexican 
state occupying most of the peninsula of the same 
name which juts out into the Caribbean. Flat, dis- 
tressingly warm, it is one of the main sources of 
sisal, from which hemp is made. Technically, Yuca- 
tan is a state in the Mexican federation, but relations 
between parent and child governments are neither 
too close nor too cordial. The natives, whose semi- 
slavery supports the sisal industry, are the ignorant, 
childlike posterity of the once glorious Mayas. 

Yucatan turned a political pink in 1915, when 
General Alvarado, a somewhat socialistic Mexican, 
went there as governor. In later years he was suc- 
ceeded by the genial Don Felipe Puerto Carrillo, 
whose political color was distinctly red. Indeed, 
under him the natives took Socialism so seriously 
that they even painted their huts a bright vermilion. 
An extremely socialistic state, inspired to a certain 
extent by the example of Communist Russia, was 
set up. The thing could be done only in a state like 
Yucatan, where the hopelessly ignorant masses are 


revolt. He was replaced 
by Gen. Juan Ricardez 
Broca, so little a Red that he forbade the use of red 
ink. But somehow the facile divorce law ushered in 
by his radical predecessor remained. 

In a study of that law, published in March, 1925, 
in the Georgetown Law Fournal, John T. Vance, Jr., 
points out that although divorce by administrative 
or ministerial action, where both parties desire it, is 
well established in Japan and Mohammedan coun- 
tries, the idea of granting a divorce to one spouse, 
regardless of what the other thinks about it, is 
distinctly new. It leaves the fundamental principle 
of contracts somewhat in the lurch and cuts rather 
sharply into the security of the family. However, it 
is altogether attractive to foreigners who cannot 
undo their marriage vows at home. Husband or wife, 
or both, have only to prove that one or both resided 
somewhere in Yucatan for one month, to present a 
certificate of inscription of their home marriage 
certificate, and to swear to whether there are any 
children, giving particulars. The divorce is granted 
forthwith, and leaves both free to remarry, though 
the woman must wait three hundred days unless the 
divorced parties agree to try it all over again. 


HEN sought by both parties, the status of chil- 

dren and property can be arranged beforehand 
and simply presented to the clerk who issues the 
divorce. He writes it into the records without inter- 
ference on the part of any judge or other official. 
If there is no agreement as to the disposition of the 
children, boys under six and daughters under four- 
teen remain in custody of the mother. Sons from six 
to fourteen go to the parent chosen by the judge, and 
children of both sexes over fourteen live with either 
parent as they choose. The law assures the child’s 
subsistence, to be furnished by both parents in 
proportion to their means. But if there should have 
been no agreement beforehand as to the disposition 
of children or of property, that holds up the proceed- 
ings no more than when one spouse objects strenu- 
ously to the dissolution of the marriage. As Mr. 
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Vance concludes, “the 
main point seems to be 
that the divorce will be 
decreed forthwith, 
whether the collateral 
matters be agreed to or 
not, and they will be 
adjudicated by the 
competent judicial 
authority.” 

Now, divorce by 
common consent is not 
new, strange as this 
may seem to those who 
bewail the tendency 
toward easier divorces. 
It was known to Rome 


i 
(Ewing Galloway) 


under the Cesars and has been experimented with | 


by modern France, Belgium, Switzerland, Rou- 
mania, and other countries. But in Yucatan today it 
is surpassed by the radical principle of divorce by 
ministerial action — which means that getting it is 
somewhat like getting a hunting license — at the 
request of one person. There is no attempt at recon- 
ciliation, and the speed of the performance is breath- 
taking. The thirty-day-residence requirement for 
foreigners is far less than anywhere else, and natives 
literally can be married in the morning and divorced 
the same afternoon. It is said of one business man 
from Mexico City that he came down by steamer 
and got his divorce in the few hours that the ship 
was in port. This man found to his surprise, how- 
ever, that, when his wife brought action in the 
Mexico City courts, his Yucatan decree was not 
honored. It was the operation of the identical prin- 
ciple which in this country permits a man to be, at 
one and the same time, legally married in Vermont, 
a bigamist in New York, and the father of children 
who are illegitimate in South Carolina and legitimate 
in Nevada. There’s the rub in the Yucatan divorce 
mill. What value have these lightly won divorces 
in the home market? The Mexican Embassy in 
Washington has issued several statements to the 
effect that no divorce granted in Yucatan is valid in 
a state whose laws differ from those in Yucatan — 
in other words, anywhere in the United States. But 
the law is less emphatic. It suffers from one of those 
queer complications in comparative law which, 
lacking a central authority, a sort of superstate 
legislation, must be left to the trial-and-error method 
of precedent. An old legal stand-by, Story’s “Com- 
mentaries on Conflicts of Laws,” observes that 
these are perplexing questions, and adds that it “‘is 
difficult at the present moment to give any answer 
to them which would receive the unqualified assent 
of all nations.” 

Story reports that once a man went from his 
home in Massachusetts to settle in Vermont. In 
Massachusetts, adultery was the only ground for 





Modern transportation in Mérida, Yucatan capital 


divorce, but under the 
easier requirements of 
Vermont he gained his 
freedom. This was 
valid, a court later 
held, “since the law of 
the actual domicile 
must regulate the 
right.” But under simi- 
lar circumstances, a 
Massachusetts court 
ruled that another Ver- 
mont divorce was in- 
valid, since the man in 
question still lived in 
the Bay State and had 
gone to Vermont only 
to get his divorce. “If we were to give effect to this 
decree,” the opinion read, “we should permit an- 
other State to govern our citizens in direct contra- 
vention to our statutes.” And that’s that. It has 
come to be the generally accepted principle here, and 
our courts will probably not accept a divorce ground 
out in Yucatan. Indeed, last fall two different courts 
in New Haven, Connecticut, ruling on two distinct 
cases, held that such decrees were invalid when the 
disgruntled wives brought suit for nonsupport. But 
that is only the law. The question of when is a 
divorce not a divorce has a broader aspect, namely, 
how much can be got away with gracefully before 
one’s fellow men? Paris divorces, easily obtained, 
are very popular with Americans who can afford 
them. But New York, a good example because it is 
one of the strictest of the States, recognizes only 
adultery and the Enoch Arden provision as grounds 
for divorce. Hence, according to the principle 
pointed to by Story, it would seem that Paris 
divorces are worthless on Park Avenue. Yet many 
New Yorkers listed in the “Social Register” get 
them each year and are accepted in good faith by 
society as divorced. Possibly, if suit were brought 
against a person divorced in Paris, the issue in so 
far as America is concerned would be cleared up. 
But the matter has not yet been settled. 


HY, then, if some of our citizens spend a few 

weeks in Mérida and among the Mayan ruins, 
and come back divorced, should we not accept them 
as divorced? Though more and more firmly drawn 
by court decisions, the line between what is a divorce 
and what is not, contrary to popular supposition, is 
still rather hazy. Yucatan, however, seems to shade 
toward the wrong side of the line. Perhaps that is 
why so few Americans have taken advantage of it. 
And any citizen, from Augusta to Reno, who 
hankers for a Yucatan divorce will do well to 
remember that here at home the trend of the law is 
against him. More effective still, what will the 
neighbors say? 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


, 


Attacks” (Liveright), Mr. Albert 

Mordell has brought together fifteen 
extremely interesting essays in destruc- 
tive criticism. He begins, very naturally, 
with the famous “quarterly” reviewers, 
omitting the more obvious essays avail- 
able elsewhere and including Gifford on 
Hazlitt, Lockhart on Leigh Hunt, Wilson 
on Coleridge, John Taylor Coleridge on 
“The Revolt of Islam,” and the review 
of Byron’s “Don Juan” in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

A generation later he finds a dissection 
of Carlyle’s “French Revolution” in 
the Atheneum, of “Jane Eyre” in the 
Quarterly Review, of “The Scarlet Letter” 
in the Church Review, of Charles Dickens 
in the Saturday Review, and W. E. 
Aytoun’s analysis of Tennyson’s “Maud.” 
John Morley’s attack on Swinburne’s 
first series of “Poems and Ballads,” 
Robert Buchanan’s onslaught on “The 
Fleshly School of Poetry,” and an anony- 
mous essay on Walt Whitman in the 
Saturday Review mark the transition to 
contemporary writers and their victims, 
Andrew Lang protesting against “Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles” and Henley utter- 
ing his caveat against Graham Balfour’s 
official and authorized version of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Mr. Mordell thus leaves 
his subject at the beginning of the present 
century. 


I N a volume called “ Notorious Literary 


HETHER the records of this cen- 

tury will yield such booty. as did 
the Nineteenth may be doubted. Not only 
has there been a self-evident change in 
the manners and tone of reviewing since 
the days of Gifford and Lockhart, but 
since 1901, when Henley mocked at the 
legend of “R. L. S.,” the tendency of 
critics has been to risk future ridicule by 
an excess of amiability and credulity 
rather than by vehement and effective 
protestations of what they really believe 
to be the truth. Between the earliest and 
the latest essay in Mr. Mordell’s book 
there is a marked change, but there is 
no surrender of independence; the at- 
tacks are serious, if no longer “notorious” 
in the worst sense of that word. 

It is generally admitted, I think, that 
the scurrility of the first English quarterly 
reviewers and the violence of their attacks 
on Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, and 
others were manifestations of political 
feuds and prejudices rather than positive 
examples of inability to understand and 
appreciate, or of a genuine effort to 
dispose of what seemed inferior work, 
from a strictly literary point of view. 
The overstressing of personalities also 





detracted considerably from the value of 


_ what Gifford, Lockhart, and their like 


had to say. Because of the triumphant 
reversal of their judgments by their suc- 
cessors and by posterity, it is commonly 
assumed that they proved merely their 
own stupidity, and that one ought to 
beware of all such excoriations lest a 
like fate befall the critic bold enough to 
speak his own mind frankly. 

As Mr. Mordell points out in his 
introduction, Lockhart wrote two classics 
of English biography, and Jeffrey did 
more than earn notoriety for himself by 
criticising adversely Scott and Words- 
worth. From this I conclude that, while 
both may be charged with prejudice and 
bad taste, their records establish, never- 
theless, their sound claim to have been 
competent critics. Their criticism, more- 
over, has always seemed to me far too 
intelligent to be set aside as futile, so 
that their gross errors should be attrib- 
uted, not so much to their professional 
incapacity as critics, as to their readiness, 
in certain cases, to allow political and 
other prepossessions to run away with 
good sense. 

Nothing is more illuminating, in this 
connection, than the contrast between 
attacks colored by violent prejudice and 
attacks clearly inspired by the refusal of 
the critic’s intelligence and esthetic sense 
to be hoodwinked or deceived by spurious 
merit. Swinburne has survived Lord 
Morley’s censure as surely as Keats has 
survived Lockhart’s. Yet few will deny, on 
re-reading Morley’s article in the Saturday 
Review, that he was absolutely right in his 
main contentions, and no part of Swin- 
burne is more readily abandoned by his 
admirers than that which excited his 
critic in 1866. Allowing for a certain Early 
Victorian exaggeration in the horrifying 
insinuations as to the “unspeakable foul- 
ness” and the “feverish carnality”’ of his 
“libidinous song,” Lord Morley’s critical 
instinct was right when he ridiculed and 
protested against the wearisome repeti- 
tion and affectation of the “quivering 


flanks,” the “splendid supple thighs,” 
“hot sweet throats,” all “this stinging 
and biting, all these ‘lithe lascivious re- 
grets,’ all this talk of snakes and fire, of 
blood and wine and brine, of perfumes 
and poisons and ashes.” 


N the other hand, a perfect speci- 

men of criticism that is absurd, be- 
cause it was the work of an incompetent, is 
the essay on “The Scarlet Letter.” The 
opening passage is irresistible: “As yet 
our literature, however humble, is unde- 
filed, and as such is just cause for national 
pride, nor, much as we long to see it ele- 
vated in style, would we thank the Boc- 
caccio who should give it the classic 
stamp, at the expense of its purity. Ot 
course we cannot expect to see it realize 
that splendid ideal which a thoughtful 
Churchman would sketch for it, as equally 
chaste in morals, lofty in sentiment, un- 
corrupt in diction, and in all points con- 
formable to truth.” 

The writer then congratulates America 
on having no reputable writers “involved 
in the manufacture of a Brothel Library” 
and admonishes Hawthorne for making 
insinuations against the Puritans. “When 
a degenerate Puritan, whose Socinian 
conscience is but the skimmed-milk of 
their creamy fanaticism, allows such a 
conscience to curdle within him, in dys- 
peptic acidulation, and then belches forth 
derision at the sour piety of his forefathers 
— we snuff at him, with an honest scorn.” 
After this flower of rhetoric, it is reassur- 
ing to hear that “we shall entirely mislead 
our reader if we give him to suppose that 
‘The Scarlet Letter’ is coarse in its details, 
or indecent in its phraseology. This very 
article of our own is far less suited to ears 
polite than any page of the romance be- 
fore us.” Yet, “damsels who shrink at the 
reading of the Decalogue, would probably 
luxuriate in bathing their imagination in 
the crystal of its delicate sensuality,” and 
“the composition itself would suffice . . 
to Ethiopize the snowiest conscience that 
ever sat like a swan upon that mirror of 
heaven, a Christian maiden’s imagina- 
tion.” And to cap this eloquent tribute, 
the author tells how a group of Christian 
maidens in a stagecoach were reduced to 
blushing silence when they realized their 
depravity in “devouring such a dirty 
story.” 

Here the writer is not a reputable, edu- 
cated critic, but some obscure contributor 
to a church paper, and the difference be- 
tween this prurient drivel and the worst 
excesses of Wilson and Lockhart is the 
measure of criticism by critics and by 
moralizing amateurs. 
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A New Sporting Classic 


SQUIRE OSBALDESTON: HIS AU- 
TOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by E. D. 
Cuming. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $12.50. 


‘ail rm there were giants in those 
days — even if, as in the case of 
George Osbaldeston, they stood 

only five feet, six inches high — this vol- 

ume will prove to anyone’s satisfaction. 

“Those days” cover the great sporting 

period of English life, the exact period of 

“the Squire’s” prime. He was born in 

1786 and died in 1866, when sport in the 

old, bold sense was suffering a sea change 

into something respectable and Victorian. 

He was a remarkable man — one of 
those strange fanatics who arise from time 
to time and devote their lives with a 
furious energy to the quite unproductive 
business of sport. Many of them leave 
their names securely fixed in the annals of 
a particular exercise, but few have ever 
been so proficient in all manners of the 
sport of his day as the Old Squire. 

A wealthy only son, educated at Eton 
and Oxford, he quickly developed a taste 
for hunting and all kinds of outdoor exer- 
cise. For twenty-four consecutive years he 
was an uncommonly successful master of 
foxhounds, hunting nine different packs, 
including the Quorn and the Pytchley. 
Everything that he undertook he did 
about as well as any living Englishman, 
but in his hunting he was certainly out- 
standing. As a shot he had few equals. He 
once killed one hundred pheasants with 
one hundred shots; on another occasion he 
killed ninety-seven grouse with ninety- 
seven shots; on another, twenty brace of 
partridge with forty shots — these ex- 
ploits being made, be it remembered, with 
a flintlock and black powder. 


S a horseman he was hard to beat. 

He won every steeplechase he rode, 

and in addition performed some amazing 
feats of endurance and skill. When he was 
forty-five years old and lamed from a 
dreadful compound fracture of his leg, he 
won the celebrated wager of “Two Hun- 
dred Miles against Time” by riding the 
distance on a succession of thoroughbreds 
in less than nine hours. Equally important 
were some of his performances as a whip. 
He was one of the five or six best amateur 
cricketers in England. He was a fine oars- 
man. When over forty he rowed in a four- 
oar race from Westminster to Putney 
against the best amateur crew in England, 
and won. At court tennis he won the “cele- 


-brated match” against the French cham- 


pion, Barre, receiving fifteen, but playing 
with a heavily gloved hand against the 


A Review by D. R. 


other’s racket. An excellent boxer, he 
took no impudence from anyone, no mat- 
ter his size, and this book contains a num- 
ber of stories of encounters with burly 
opponents whom he always contrived to 
defeat. His courage equaled his endurance. 
He was more than a skillful performer; 
he was a man with his heart in the right 
place as was proven by a hundred ex- 
ploits of almost desperate courage. Not 
only would he ride two hundred miles, 





(Courtesy Scribner's) 
SQUIRE OSBALDESTON 
From the original water-color drawing by 
J. Dighton 


hacking and hunting, without rest or 
sleep, but on occasion he would leap 
where the boldest would halt. 

The Squire was no crack-brained spend- 
thrift, half ruffian and half hero, like John 
Mytton. In a drunken age he was reason- 
ably abstemious, thinking always of the 
necessity of keeping himself fit. He was 
good-humored but firm, always enforcing 
discipline in the hunting field and never 
allowing anyone to take unfair advan- 
tage of him under .any circumstances. 
An ascetic he certainly was not, but he 
was temperate in all physical indulgences 
except as he spent his strength in sport. 
When he was about sixty-seven years old, 
for example, he played three successive 
matches of billiards, the first lasting four- 
teen hours, the second fourteen hours, and 
the third fifteen. The intervals between 
these matches he spent in going to the 
races, never even lying down to rest. He 
won the first two matches, but lost the 
third — against a professional. 

He confesses that “chaffing challenges 


and the love of fame have always led me 
on.” Indeed, he was ready to wager on 
anything. He used to play whist with 
George Payne for £100 the trick and 
£1,000 the rubber. He was woefully and 
dismally extravagant, always involved 
with his stewards and agents who, he 
thought, were constantly swindling him. 
But it was the turf that ruined him. He 
thinks he lost about £200,000 in racing, 
and probably that estimate is a modest 
one. Although he had a few successes as an 
owner and rider of race horses, he was on 
the whole unlucky and outmatched. In 
the end he was ruined, save for a small 
annuity which in his old age was doled 
out to him by his devoted wife. 

This autobiography, written when he 
was seventy years old, has only recently 
come to light. Its discovery by the editor 
of this volume, Mr. Cuming, is an im- 
portant one, since the manuscript was 
rapidly disintegrating and in a few years 
the record of this unique personality and 
theimportant side lights on men and events 
of his time would have been lost. The 
autobiography is the work of an old man, 
uncertain as to dates and records, but 
sure in his opinions of people and in his 
recollections of sporting matters. It will 
undoubtedly rank as one of the sporting 
classics. 

Besides being splendidly edited with 
illuminating introduction, preface, and 
notes, this volume, published by John 
Lane in London, and Scribner’s in New 
York, is one of the finest examples of a 
book on sporting subjects which have been 
offered for years. It is superbly illustrated 
with color prints, engravings, and draw- 
ings — many of them distinctly rare. 


VEN those of us whose sporting activi- 

ties are limited to a very indifferent 
and occasional round of golf cannot fail 
to be interested by the account of one 
whom his contemporaries described as 
“the best sportsman of any age or 
country.” There is something delightful 
about this little man and his passionate 


. pursuit of excellence which appeals to the 


most sedate. The English public loved 
him. In the introduction to this volume 
is recorded a conversation between two 
Londoners about seventy years ago. The 
first one said: 


“TI have just met the Old Squire.” 
“What old Squire?” asked the other. 
“George Osbaldeston of course.” 
“What is he squire of?” 

“Why, he’s Squire of England.” 


And so he must have seemed to men of 
that robust period. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Silver Stallion. By James Branch 
Cabell. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. $2.50. 


R. CABELL returns to Poitesme, 
1 and the tale tells of how Dom 
Manuel died and a legend grew and what 
happened to each one of his followers in 
the Fellowship of the Silver Stallion. There 
is some rather acid humor, a good deal of 
rather tired and paradoxical philosophy, a 
few veiled lewdnesses, one or two passages 
of clear beauty, and a perfectly vast 
amount of creaking mechanism — old 
magics, imagined myths, elaborate al- 
legory. Mr. Cabell has lost the habit of 
downright, objective story-telling in 
which he passed his youth so success- 
fully, but in his later romantic allegories 
he has tended to obscure a small vein of 
narrative philosophy beneath a mass of 
involved machinery. 


**e kK * 


Dean Briggs. By Rollo Walter Brown. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 


EAN BRIGGS of Harvard is pre- 
eminently a man who has gone 
about doing good. His policies in office, 
looking toward better general conditions’ 
of education, athletics, and morals, and 
his acts in secret for the comfort of some 
lonely or poverty-stricken student are 
alike labors of love in the cause of high- 
minded honor among all men. It would be 
necessary to look far for another who so 
spent himself in this cause, who so will- 
ingly shouldered responsibilities and offi- 
cial cares, many of them pleasant and 
many distasteful, but all exhausting him 
with perpetual labor. Surely, all who have 
had experience of his wisdom, and all who 
love a good man, will welcome this book. 


*e eK * 


Nobodaddy. By Archibald MacLeish. 
Cambridge: Dunster House. $6.00. 


‘Lae reader’s reservations against 
_ AL this book obviously are: first, that 
it 1s a single poem seventy pages long; 
second, that it is in blank verse; third, that 
it’s called “ Nobodaddy,” —Did you know 
that was William Blake’s name for God 
Almighty? I didn’t, — and fourth, that 
the subject is Adam and Eve in the garden 
of Eden! But all these reservations are 
specious. “‘ Nobodaddy” is exciting solely 
as psychological drama, but it is drama 
done into a subtle, animate, and satisfying 
idiom of poetry. MacLeish’s last two 
volumes, “The Happy Marriage” and 
“The Pot of Earth,” seemed to critics 
obscure in some spots from overellipsis 


and metaphysic subtlety, and in others 
“derivative” — that perennial and dire 
crime ascribed to all poets under sixty. 
This book seems to us to merit neither 
criticism. It is difficult at times, but al- 
ways less difficult than the theme or the 
mood which the poet is really clarifying 
by his verse. And in the mesh, texture, 
and tone of the poetry itself it strikes us 
as singularly original. It is hard to think 
of a writer of English poetry who has 
the same lucidity and depth. There are, 
perhaps, Frenchmen. 

As to the “‘ Adam and Eve myth,” it is a 
singular, and not a negligible, achievement 
to have written a successful modern poem 
upon it without making any use of the 
customary associations, moral or anthro- 
pological, that have come to encrust it. 
MacLeish finds an original, dramatic, 
poetic, and psychological meaning in the 
story that seems none the less inherent 
there. It is man’s sense of isolation, of 
self-conscious “‘aloneness” in an indiffer- 
ent, a largely inanimate universe, from 
which benevolence, mysticism, and God 
have departed. If the poem has a hero, 
it is undoubtedly Cain, the hard-headed, 
unmuddled son of Adam, willing to face 
a world without God and without Eden. 

One is tempted to wonder whether 
the writer, who has shown strong elements 
of dramatic imagination in this poem, 
might not perform that most difficult 
of modern marriages, a verse drama that 
is at once a poem and a play. At any rate, 
here is a poetic piece for those rare readers 
who value a profound and intelligent 
comment upon human personality in a 
medium of authentic poetry. 


** * * * 


Thesaurus Dictionary. Edited by Francis 
Andrew March. Philadelphia: His- 
torical Publ:shing Co. $9.00. 


VERY complete dictionary of syno- 

nyms and antonyms, with defini- 
tions. The orderly arrangement of material 
makes the book a convenient reference 
volume, of practical value to writers and 
to students. It is a valuable contribution 
to the cause of clarity and accurate word 


selection. 
*x**x* * * * 


The Truth and the Life. By Joseph Fort 
Newton. New York:- George H. 
Doran Co. $2.00. 


ERE is a man who knows how to 
present religion as the simple thing 

that at heart it really is. As we read these 
strong, lucid sermons, old doubts and 
doctrines seem as unimportant as cloud 
wisps, and the (Continued opp. page 644) 

















THE ACTUAL WORK OF 
THE OPEN COURT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


is the outcome of an ideal, and that ideal is 
to bring together all thinkers — scientists, 
philosophers, students of religion — to the 
end that, out of their detailed and careful 
special studies, real syntheses may be 
reached. 

It is desirable that the matured results 
of science should enter into the fabric of 
our religious convictions. For the realiza- 
tion of this purpose, the Open Court Com- 
pany publishes two periodicals, THE 
MONIST, a quarterly magazine devoted 
to the philosophy of science, and THE 
OPEN COURT, an illustrated monthly 
devoted to the science of religion and the 
religion of science. 


The Monist Quarterly for 1926 
promises an important series of articles 
dealing with the work of international 
philosophers. The contents of the 
April issue were as follows: 


PuitosopHy IN THE NorTH IN THE 
Last DEcaDEs. 
Harald Hoffding 
ConTEMPORARY METAPHYSICS IN 
GERMANY. 
Arthur Liebert 
Tue Present Status oF Locic AND 
EpisTEMOLOGY IN GERMANY. 
Paul F. Linke 
ConcERNING THE Most RECENT 
GERMAN PUBLICATIONS ON THE 
History oF PHILosoPHY AND 
Irs METHODOLOGY. 
Albert Gorland 
Tue Present STATUS OF THE PHILOS- 
opuy oF NaturE IN GERMANY. 
Hans Driesch 
AESTHETICS AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
Art in ConTEMPORARY GER- 
MANY. 
Max Dessoir 
Main TENDENCIES IN CONTEMPO- 


RARY. LEGAL AND POLITICAL 
PuiLosopuy In GERMANY. 


S. Bovensiepen 
To Exist or Not To Exist. 
A. Cornelius Benjamin 
A Reautst View oF ILLUSION AND 


ERROR. 
H. H. Price 


Boox Reviews anp Notes 


In addition to the books published by 
the Open Court there have been estab- 
lished the Paul Carus Memorial Lectures 
of which the first is John Dewey’s “‘ 
rience and Nature” and the Mathematical 
Monographs, entitled “Calculus of 

i Gilbert 
ie ba Functions of a complex Vari- 
able” by David Raymond Curtiss. 
Send for complete catalog 


THE OPEN COURT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue 
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What the World Is Doing 


HE fears of an anxious world were 
allayed on Saturday, May 15, when 
the news was flashed from Nome, 
Alaska, that the dirigible Norge had 
landed safely Thursday evening at 
Teller, ninety-one miles west 
of Nome. Because the wire- 
less station at Teller was out 
of commission and repairs had to be made 
before a message could be dispatched, it 
was not until Saturday that the world was 
informed of the safety of the dirigible and 
her crew. By completing the passage from 
Spitsbergen across the Pole to Alaska, 
Capt. Roatp AmunpseN and LincoLn 
E.tswortH, in charge of the expedition, 
accomplished the end in view — flying 
across the “blind spot” comprising a 
million square miles between Alaska and 
the Pole. Within the range of their visi- 
bility, no land was sighted. 
The great airship left King’s Bay, Spits- 
bergen on May 11, at 8.55 a.m., Green- 
wich time (3.55 a.m. Eastern standard 
time). At 2.30 Wednesday morning the 
' Norge reached the North 
aati Pole, from which point wire- 
less messages were sent out, the first to 
bear the date line of the top of the world. 
There the ship descended to a low height 
and the engines were slowed down. Cap- 
tain AMUNDSEN lowered the Norwegian 
flag, ELtswortH dropped an American 


Across 
the Top 





(Acme) 
LINCOLN ELLSworTH AND CapPT. 
RoaLp AMUNDSEN 
Across the top of the world, they brought 
the ‘‘Norge”’ safely on her 2,750-mile 
flight from Spitsbergen’ to Alaska 


Edited by Stewart Beach 





eae Co 


flag, and Col. UmBerto NoBize, inventor 
and builder of the craft, lowered the Ital- 
ian flag. Each of the ensigns was mounted 
on a steel-pointed rod; striking the ice 
squarely, they remained upright while the 
Norge circled around the Pole, the crew 
standing with hats off during the cere- 
mony. The ship thereupon set off upon her 
long cruise across the great unknown to 
Point Barrow, Alaska. Soon fog was en- 
countered and, as the ship dropped lower 
to avoid it, she entered a blinding snow- 
storm which soon forced her to rise. Ice 
formed upon the engine gondolas and 
rigging and, when it dropped off, was 
caught by the propellers to be whirled up- 
ward against the gas bag, tearing great 
holes in it. The crew worked feverishly 


' patching the fabric, and no serious dam- 


age was caused. Just such an eventuality 
had been foreseen; before the party left 
Nome the gas bag had been purposely 
strengthened to take care of the flying ice. 
The significance of the flight is twofold. 
First, no doubt, is its importance to avia- 
tion. In navigating successfully the 2,750 
miles between Spitsbergen and Teller, the 
Sienifi Norge proved the practica- 
sgnuncance bility of dirigibles for flight 
in the bitter cold of the Arctic, and so 
furnishes the first data for those forward- 
looking enthusiasts who see the top of the 
world as a future route for passenger- 
carrying dirigibles between Europe and 






THINGS ARE GOING THEIR WAY 

Anti-World Court Senators are watching with interest the defeat of their colleagues who 
voted for American participation. Those in the group, including the now-ousted Brookhart, 
are: Frazier, Moses, Borah, Harreld, Brookhart, La Follette, Johnson, Shipstead, and Nye 


Asia. The experience of the travelers with 
flying ice has shown that further strength- 
ening of gas bags is necessary for safety, 
and doubtless other lessons have been 
learned which will come out when the full 
story of the flight is known. Second, and 
quite as important, is the announcement 
that within the Norge’s range of visibility 
no land was sighted. While to some extent 
this upsets hopes of various geographers 
who believed that a large continent lay 
between Alaska and the Pole, it by no 
means destroys the possibility of the ex- 
istence of large islands in the million 
square miles of Arctic waste. The Norge 
cut a path directly through this area, 
passing over the “‘ice pole,” that is, the 
center of the ice pack which has been 
reckoned the most difficult point on the 
earth’s surface to reach. She has wiped out 
thousands of square miles of unknown 
territory, but an enormous area remains 
unexplored. Therein may lie islands quite 
large enough to furnish the dirigible 
bases which —if such traffic becomes 
practicable— may be used in inter- 
continental flights across the Pole. 

The great dirigible, now at Teller, is be- 
ing dismantled to be packed in cases and 
sent back to Italy, where it will be rebuilt. 
Meanwhile, Captain AMuNDSEN and Mr. 
E.tswortu have gone 
to Nome; there they will 
await the arrival of the summer’s first ship 


Congratulations 
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MarRSHAL JOSEPH PILSUDSKI 


A successful coup d’état made him mili- 
tary dictator of Poland 


to bring them back to this country. The 
scheduled appearance of this vessel at 
Nome is June 15, but it is said that she 
plans to make the journey a week earlier 
this year. The air about Nome and Teller 
is filled with congratulatory messages for 
the hardy band of successful explorers. 
They have come from all over the world 
and bear witness to the anxious interest 
that was felt in the fate of the brave men 
who have made, under the most trying 
conditions, the longest flight so far re- 
corded of a semirigid dirigible.  __ 
Politically minded persons throughout 
the United States have viewed with 
interest the three-cornered Senatorial pri- 
mary fought in Pennsylvania May 18, 
Seseiiiitienee: from which Representative 
Wi.uram S. VareE came off 
victor against Senator GEoRGE WHARTON 
Pepper and Gov. Girrorp Pincuor for 
the Republican nomination. Mr. Vare’s 
great plurality in the city of Philadelphia 
seems to have clinched his success, and 
although it had been expected that the 
rural and residential sections would go 
strongly against him, he managed to hold 
his own and defeat Senator Pepper, his 
nearest competitor, by more than 100,000 
votes. The result can be construed in no 
other way than as a distinct blow to the 
Administration. Senator Pepper, backed 
by the Administration and by Secretary 
of the Treasury ANpREw W. ME ton, 
who hails from Pennsylvania, was de- 
feated so decisively that the result cannot 
but be regarded with the closest attention 
by political chiefs in Washington. Senator 
Pepper voted for the World Court, while 
Mr. Vane is one of its opponents, which 
has led foes of the Court to see in VaRE’s 
nomination a mandate from the people of 


Pennsylvania against American participa- 
tion in the international body. Mr. Vare 
is a friend of Volstead Act modification, 
while Senator Pepper is a “law-enforce- 
ment” adherent, and Governor PincHoT 
is a bone dry. Therefore, the wets regard 
the result as a declaration from Penn- 
sylvania of its sympathies regarding 
prohibition. 

A number of meanings may be found in 
this bit of political “straw-blowing,” and 
probably most of them are significant. It 

is interesting to note that 
baa Court out of the four State pri- 

ssue . . 

maries held so far, the win- 
ners are all foes of the World Court. PETER 
NorseEck in South Dakota ran without 
the injection of that issue into his cam- 
paign, though he opposes the Court per- 
sonally; but in the IIlinois election which 
defeated Senator Wititiam McKInLey 
and in the subsequent one in Indiana 
which nominated Senators James E. Wat- 
son and Artuur R. Rosinson, who has 
been filling the vacancy caused by Sena- 
tor Ratston’s death, this question was 
strongly debated. Senator McKin.Ley 
voted for the Court; he was defeated. 
Watson and Rosinson voted against it; 
they were renominated. And now Senator 
Pepper, who voted for the Court, has 
been defeated, and World Court foes are 
pointing to these results as denials of the 
prophecies of some political prognostica- 
tors that the country is not to be aroused 
by any question of foreign policy. 

And while matters of foreign policy and 
their significance are being discussed in 
this country, in Geneva, 
Hvau S. Gisson, who heads 
the mission of the United States at the 
preparatory conference on disarmament, 


Disarmament 





(Acme) 


is stating to the delegates of the nations 
assembled the ideas of this Government 
upon the subject. Although Mr. Gisson 
refrained from making any definite pro- 
posals, he suggested regional pacts — like 
those reached at Locarno — as the most 
healthy method of arriving at the results 
desired, that is, the destruction of “the 
spectres of suspicion and of distrust which 
rise from competition in armaments.” 
Mr. Gipson pointed out that the 
United States, while anxious that propo- 
sals be considered which 
‘ el q Would seem to admit of 
practical results, realizes 
that the Geneva conference is an excellent 
opportunity for the fullest discussion of 
any and all abstract principles which 
might lead to a better working toward 
peace. It suggests that from the general 
discussions such proposals as seem ca- 
pable of translation into workable proposi- 
tions be segregated and worked out into 
concrete suggestions to the participating 
powers. Mr. Grsson pointed out that our 
Army, having been reduced to 118,000 
men, or one soldier per thousand in- 
habitants, did not seem capable of further 
reduction, and left us without direct 
interest in propositions for reducing land 
armaments. It was in this connection 
that he suggested for European powers 
the completing of regional pacts between 
neighboring powers, rather than any gen- 
eral plan for disarmament. The United 
States, he said, is interested in sup- 
plementing the work of the Washing- 
ton Conference in every way possible. 
That international gathering in 1921-22 
merely limited battleships and airplane 
carriers; our Government is now desirous 
of carrying limitation still further. 


Congressman Wallace H. White, Jr., of Maine and Senator C. C. Dill of Washington 
who are initiating bills to regulate broadcasting and other uses of radio 
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Great Britain, having passed through 
the terrors of a general strike, is now 
tasting the difficulties of putting in 
motion again a great machine which has 
been temporarily halted. 
Although by this time most 
of the strikers have gone 
back to their work, and omnibuses, rail- 
way trains, undergrounds, and taxis are 
running more or less as usual, conditions 
are not yet entirely normal. After the 
agreement had been reached between 
the Government and the Trades Union 
Council, and the latter organization had 
ordered its men to return to their work, 
many employers throughout the country 
refused to take the men back, deciding 
that they might well be served with a bit 
of their own medicine. But this was not 
what Prime Minister STANLEY BALDWIN 
had bargained for in his negotiations with 
the labor leaders. He had pledged himself 
against reprisals, and his representations 
to the employers were responsible for 
straightening out the situation. 

Meanwhile, the crux of the entire 
situation was, as always, the dispute 
between coal miners and _ operators. 
Discussions between the two factions, 

with the Government as 

The Miners mediator, have led to the 

adoption of Sir HERBERT 
SAMUEL’s recommendations. On the edito- 
rial pages of this issue, these proposals 
are fully discussed. Britain’s coal industry 
is now to undergo the serious operation 
which it has so sorely needed. 


Strike 
Aftermath 





U a G perme 
SENATOR GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 
He was defeated by Representative Wil- 


liam S. Vare in Pennsylvania's three- 
cornered Senatorial primary 





(Keystone) 


Dr. Hans LUTHER 


His Cabinet has lost the Reichstag’s 
confidence 


Warsaw, the ancient capital of Poland, 
to which the rdle of armed camp is by 
no means unfamiliar, is again the scene 
of severe fighting. The veteran patriot, 

__ Marshal Pitsupsxk1, began 
a a revolt against the existing 
Government on May 12, 
and, with a strong army at his back, 
marched into Warsaw. Upward of two 
hundred persons are said to have been 
killed in the street fighting which ensued 
before some sort of quiet was restored 
with the capture of President Woyjcie- 
cHowskI and the defeat of the govern- 
ment forces. Marshal Piusupski is at 
present in the position of being able to 
appoint his own Cabinet, which he is 
proceeding to do, although not without 
difficulty. Prof. Epmonp Barret of 
Lemberg University is Prtsupsk1’s choice 
for the post of Premier. Temporarily, M. 
Rataj, president of the Diet, has, in 
accordance with the constitution, as- 
sumed the presidency of the republic. 
Count Skrzynsk1, who will be remem- 
bered by Americans as Poland’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs who spoke last summer 
at the Williamstown Conference, and who 
later became Poland’s Premier, was in- 
vited by Professor BarTeL to again 
assume the Foreign Affairs post. He 
refused, however, stating that he did not 
feel the new Government to be strong 
enough to warrant lending his name to it. 
Marshal Pitsupsk1 has pointed out from 
the first that this coup d’état had no other 
end than the defeat of Premier Wiros’ 
Nationalist Government which came into 
power a few weeks ago. No assault upon 
the constitution was intended, nor did 
he desire to oust the President. He 
refused to regard Wiros’ claims, and the 
former Premier is now under arrest. 


Germany has also seen the fall of a 
Cabinet, though no violence attended its 
passing. On May 12, Dr. Hans LutHer 
was refused a vote of confidence in the 

Reichstag over the issue of 
Luther Falls a republican flag and im- 
mediately tendered his res- 
ignation to President von HINDENBURG. 
Former Chancellor Witt1am Marx was 
requested by HinDENBURG to form a new 
government, and so becomes again the 
head of the German political organiza- 
tion. In his return to power is seen little 
if any departure from the policies of 
Lutuer. He first assumed the chancellor- 
ship in 1923, facing the difficult problem 
of guiding Germany through the Ruhr 
crisis. Under his guidance, the Dawes 
Plan was adopted, and he is regarded in 
every way as a favorable successor to 
Dr. Lutuer. His Cabinet retains all of 
Dr. Luther’s ministers and must now 
prepare a referendum for the people to 
express their own feelings as to whether 
the Hohenzollern claims and those of 
other ruling families should be met out 
of taxes from the people. Added to this 
difficulty, colors for the republican flag 
must be decided upon. 

It was upon this seemingly minor issue 
that Dr. Luther came to grief, and Dr. 
Marx must close a breach. 








CHIMES 


a new novel by 


Robert Herrick 
Author of “Together” 
= 


Chimes 


“Not only interesting, it is also 
important . . . Hereis writing of 
a sort that gives stability to 
American literature.’’ 

— New York Times 


Chimes 


“He is truthful, brilliant and of 
superb courage. This novel. . is 
his best piece of work. It is an 
astounding arraignment of 
America.’”’—Boston Transcript 


Chimes 


“A grim, sardonic picture of 
America seeking to play a Schu- 
bert serenade of education on a 
fife and drum corps of coll Bad 

ew York World 


Chimes 


“The finest novel on modern om 
versity life we have 

quiet book, a thoughtful ioe, 
quick with the color of a gener- 
ous variety of personality. ... 
‘Chimes’ enjoys the importance 
of a social document . . . invalu- 
able and_ unfailin ly interest- - 
ing.’’— New York Evening Post 


cAt all booksteres— $2.00 


The Macmillan Co. 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Asia Revolts Against 
Christianity 
(Continued from page 625) 


the last few weeks two prominent Japa- 
nese publicists, with hosts of friends in 
America, spoke plainly against Chris- 
tianity. One is Count Aisuke Kabayama, 
who, on the eve of his departure for Lon- 
don to attend an international conference, 
questioned the sincerity of the professed 
humanitarianism of Christianity. The 
other is Mr. Motosada Zumoto who, ad- 
dressing the Tokyo Rotary Club, boldly 
declared that “Christianity came to Asia 
in a spirit .of arrogant superiority and 
narrow exclusiveness,” and that “Chris- 
tianity, masterful, exclusive, and impe- 
rialistic, cannot be counted upon as a force 
making for harmony and peace in so far 
as relations between East and West are 
concerned.” 

Such voices, heard constantly through- 
out Asia, compel us to stop and ponder. 
The widespread discontent cannot be 
dismissed as a passing phase of the post- 
war readjustment, much less as a tempo- 
rary influence of Bolshevist propaganda. 
It is something deeper and more funda- 
mental. Asia, encouraged by the new 
signs of a new age, is simply giving ex- 
pression to the thoughts and sentiments 
which it entertained from the beginning of 
its contact with the West. Whether the 
reawakening of these ideas will result in a 
concerted movement among the peoples 
of Asia will largely depend upon Japan’s 
attitude. Obviously, Japan is at the part- 
ing of the ways. Some Japanese — still a 
minority, perhaps— are advocating a 
new orientation of their country, not only 
in matters spiritual, but in international 
politics and diplomacy. Will the leaders 
responsible for the molding of Japan’s 
destiny countenance such views? The 
answer must come from Washington or 
London rather than from Tokyo. For 
Japan’s attitude toward her Asian neigh- 
bors will to no small extent be influenced 
by the attitude of Europe and America 
toward herself. 





Cracks in the Upper 
Crust 
(Continued from page 634) 


by the mother as by the father. The 
celibacy of the most intelligent women 
consequently reacts on the race by shut- 
ting off at its source much of what is 
undeniably a precious part of the nations’ 
heritage. Two possible explanations pre- 
sent themselves. Either there is something 
fundamentally faulty, if not positively 
harmful, in the higher education of women 
per se, or else the blame for this lamentable 
state of affairs should be laid at the door 
of men, who may be justly accused of an 





invincible preference for inferior women 
— inferior, that is, in so far as education 
and intelligence are concerned. 

Certainly, the ability to earn money 
makes a woman less inclined to embark 
on a doubtful marriage enterprise than if 
she had remained dependent on her family 
to the extent of feeling herself somewhat 
a burden. It is said, moreover, that some 
women’s colleges hold up a career of 
economic independence as the highest 
within the reach of woman. That, of 
course, is pure nonsense; but it is possible 
that such teaching leaves its mark on 
impressionable girls; hence, the lack of 
feminine charm that is so often asso- 
ciated with a college education. That 
lack, in turn, reacts on men, who are 
perhaps too ready to judge all intelligent 
women by a few freakish specimens. 

Still, it is perhaps a little unfair to 
blame men alone for a distrust of intelli- 
gence in the opposite sex. A few years 
ago, when a certain popular magazine 
asked its readers what were the most 
desirable attributes in a marriage partner, 
the reaction to the question held a strange 
significance. In every list of desirable 
traits mental ability stood as far down as 
sixth place. It may not be surprising that 
men should have rated intelligence so 
low as a desirable quality in a wife; but 
one would think that women would at 
least have rated brains in husbands higher 
than good looks, but they did not. When 
one considers the enormous sums of 
money that are spent on education, 
the result of this questionnaire is keenly 
disappointing. 

Nevertheless, immense sums of money 
continue to be paid out both by State 
treasuries and by private persons for 
education. But since the highly educated 
both here and in England appear to be 
headed toward self-extermination, there 
is something curious in its being con- 
sidered so eminently worth while to strain 
every resource to produce them. The 
high cost of living, the complexity of 
modern civilized life with its savage 
insistence on the quest and the cultiva- 
tion of nonessentials, and the determina- 
tion on the part of educated men and 
women not to sink from the social state 
into which they have. been born or to 
which they have attained —all these 
things contribute to limit the families 
of those whom the eugenists call the 
“well-born.” And so we have the curious 
spectacle, commoner, perhaps, in England 
than in this country, of young men of 
high type refraining from marriage be- 
cause they would not be able to educate 





their children as they wished, yet taxed 
to educate the swarming families of the 
poor and ignorant. 

Naturally, the sentimentalist prefers 
to think that the child of the casual 
laborer is as intelligent and as capable 
of absorbing the benefits of education as 
the child of the architect. But Galton, 
unquestionably no mean authority, has 
declared that high intelligence is largely, 
if not entirely, due to the existence of 
forbears who were themselves intelligent. 
And if this were (Continued on page 644) 
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- 100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
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the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 

Lakeland, Florida's highest city; Florida's 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
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AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 643) not so, weshould 
be justified in expecting that, in view of 
the huge increase in the population of the 
world compared with — let us say — the 
numbers of a hundred years ago, there 
would be a corresponding increase of 
first-class brain quality. But there has 
been nothing of the sort. 

Indeed, so far was Galton from be- 
lieving that all children are born with 
equal mental capacity that he even said 
it was possible for one man to have 
natural abilities thirty times greater than 
other men with similar opportunities and 
training. Experiments made in recent 
years in certain American schools also 
gave the strongest support to Galton’s 
theory that intelligence is largely a matter 
of heredity. For it was found that in- 
variably the brightest children were those 
whose fathers were intellectual workers 
or professional men, and the dullest 
those whose parents came lowest in the 
social scale. 

But these last, as things are going now, 
will soon crowd the intelligent off the 
face of the earth. “The man who needs 
and spends little,” says Dean Inge, 
“is the ultimate inheritor of the earth. 
The ruling race rules itself out; nothing 
fails like success.” 





Correspondence 


A Ph.D. Replies 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

The writer of the article in your April 
1o issue on “The Fetish of the Ph.D.” 
did me the doubtful honor of using the 
title of my dissertation as a_ horrible 
example of the typical Ph.D. research. 
Words failed him when he thought of this 
enormity; he could but “groan.” Words 
much stronger than this would not express 
my feelings on the subject. 

And yet, I believe the writer was rather 
unfortunate in his choice of his terrible 
example. Involving as it did a survey of 
all English literature up to the Restora- 
tion period, the shining luminaries as well 
as the smallest twinkly stars, the reading 
connected with this research gave me a 
first-hand knowledge of Early English 
literature, a knowledge which is useful to 
me and to the classes I teach. That is 
enough to justify the title. As for its being 
a contribution to existing knowledge, 
apart from my own, I am heartily in 
accord with the writer of your article. 

Georce St. Crarr, Px.D. 


Editor’s Note. — In his article, Mr. Allen 
said that when a candidate for a Ph.D. 
“writes on ‘The Dedication and Preface in 
English Literature from the Beginnings to 
the Restoration, with Special Reference 
to Literary Criticism,’ my only impulse is 
to groan.” 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion, 


Asia Revotts Acainst CuristiAnity. 1. It is a 
well-recognized fact that a good beginning and a 
good ending are practically essential to the success 
of any program, whether it be a program of musical 
numbers for a concert, of reading selections for an 
elocutionist, of speeches for a debate, of articles for a 
magazine, of ideas for an essay. This is particularly 
true in the preparation of an article which is to be 
read by others, since a reader ordinarily feels under 
no obligation to continue with his perusal of that 
which does not catch his attention at the start and 
continue to hold it throughout. It is, then, important 
to have something of interest to say at the beginning 
of any discussion and to say it forcefully, and it is 
likewise important to end the discussion with an idea 
that deserves distinction, an idea that will linger in 
the reader’s memory after he has ceased to read. 
This article, “Asia Revolts Against Christianity,” is 
of particular interest in this connection. Examine 
the opening and closing paragraphs and note the 
vigor of the individual sentences. Discuss the means 
whereby the author has secured this distinctive force 
and point out any other mechanical devices of a 
similar nature that occur to you. 

2. One of the greatest agencies for securing the 
sense of unity that results when sequence or logic in 
an article is clear is the use of adequate transitions 
— bridges that lead from one thought to the next 
with ease and facility. There are many kinds of 
transitions, — spaces, words, phrases, sentences, 
paragraphs, — some noticeable, others not. In this 
article, the transitions are handled in an exception- 
ally skillful manner, particularly those between 
paragraphs. Of the seven necessary paragraph tran- 
sitions, five embody the one-word reference to pre- 
ceding topics. Select these five, point out the words 
that bridge the gap, and discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of this type of transition. Determine 
for yourself the nature of the transitions in the 
remaining two cases. Which type do you prefer? 
Write a short theme on some topic suggested by this 
article, watching out for paragraph connections. 
Find in your reading examples of each of the types 
mentioned above. Which is more prevalent? Why? 


Watcu Persia, 1, Write a summary of your own 
ideas concerning Persia after the manner of Dr. 
Millspaugh in his first paragraph. Compare the two. 
Explain the references in the printed article, looking 
up those unfamiliar to you. 2. Note the difference — 
despite similarities in construction — between para- 
graphs one and two. Which is more vivid in its 
detail; which is more interesting? Why? Discuss the 
comparative advantages of the dash and the semi- 
colon in series such as these. 3. Describe the powers 
of the American Financial Mission in Persia. 4. 
What are some of the “familiar evil symptoms of a 
politics-infested administration?” How can a good 
civil-service law help to remedy such conditions? 
5. What is a budget? What are its advantages and 
disadvantages? Discuss the value of auditing in 
handling the finances of a government. 6. Near the 
end of his article, Dr. Millspaugh makes this state- 
ment, “The real significance of events in Persia, 
however, will appear more clearly from a summary 
of the progress made in economic matters.” Do you 
consider this assertion to be true? Why, or why not? 
If it is true, in what way do the economic conditions 
listed in the article reveal the trend of events in 
Persia? 7. What is meant by a “trade balance”? 
When is a trade balance favorable? When is it un- 
favorable? What do you know of the balance of 
trade in the United States? 
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Once again 
has a French 
writer pro- 
duced the 
unusual in 


biographies 
Franz Liszt 


(L’Homme d’ Amour) 
By GUY DE POURTALES 


With charming grace and superb skill, 
Guy de Pourtalés recreates the life of 
the great virtuoso, in whose story an 
unusual group of fascinating ladies 
were the successive heroines. Many 
famous people figure in the narrative. 
This biography is duplicating in 
France the amazing success of M. 
Maurois’ “Ariel” and a hundred 
thousand copies already have been 
sold. To American readers it is now 
offered in a splendid translation by 
Eleanor Stimson Brooks. If you en- 
joyed “Ariel” and “Glorious Apollo,” 
you will not want to miss “Franz 


Liszt.” $2.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York 


























GENUINE BARGAINS 


Ingersoll, 12 vols. (new) $18.50. Ingersoll’s Life and 
Reminiscences (illustrated) $3.50. Brann the Icono- 
clast, 12 vols. (new) $18.50. Conrad, 26 vols. (new) 
$24.50. Dumas, 25 vols. $25.00. Boccaccio 1 vol. (new) 
$3.75. Rabelais, 1 thick vol. $4.50. Book of Knowl- 
edge, 20 vols. $39.00. Dickens, 30 vols. $27.50. Cooper, 
32 vols. $30.00. Hugo, 24 vols. $25.00. Maupassant, 10 
vols. (new) $12.50. Poe, 10 vols. (new) $4.50. Photo- 
graphic History of the Civil War, 9 vols. (large paper, 
34 morocco new) $19.50. Shakespeare, 40 vols. $18.50. 
Cash with order. Express collect. Positively highest 
prices paid for sets and miscellaneous books in any 
— Especially desired, standard authors in fine 
indings. 


Lipiner Book Company, 149 Church St. New York City 





GLORIA’S ADVENTURES IN FAIRYLAND 
Entrancing stories and poems. Illustrated. 
Latest kiddies’ book, postpaid, 25c. 
GEORGE CRANSTON, 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





SPIRIT OF THE STORM, by David)Irving Dobson. 
This is a beautiful book of verse, 100 pages, cloth- 
bound, with an introduction by Floyd Dell. It is a 
worthy addition to any library; $1.50 postpaid. 

Clover Art Shop, Publishers, 2347 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn 





lo BOOK OR FINE SET YOU 
WANT at reasonable prices. Books of 
all publisherssupplied promptly. F. H. Car- 
son, 1713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





(Continued from page 639) eternal verities 
stand clear-cut, like hills against the 
sky. Dr. Newton has preached to crowds 
here and in England. If this volume is 
a fair sample of the spiritual stuff that 
he has to offer humanity, no wonder the 
people hear him gladly. 


ke KOK OK 


Zatthu. By Edmund H. Sears. Boston: 
Cornhill Publishing Co. $2.00. 


TALE of Galilee in the days of 

Pontius Pilate. Zatthu, a young 
Hebrew leader, stirs his people to revolt 
against Roman rule only to have his 
project eclipsed by the growing influence 
of Jesus. Believing that the Jews must be 
destroyed if they lose sight of his great 
objective, he throws his lot in with the 
priesthood, anxious for the safety of the 
old theology. At the end he is himself 
converted and resigns his cause. The book 
is a faithful study of the Roman rule and 
of the hot resentment of the Hebrew peo- 
ple, which finally led to their downfall in 
the reign of Vespasian. Zatthu is a pa- 
thetic, but none the less heroic, figure; 
and the story of his winning is a convinc- 
ing argument for the Christian faith. 


**e eK * 
Beatrice. By Arthur Schnitzler. Trans- 


lated by Agnes Jacques. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. $1.50. 


HETHER it be intuition or study 
in his case, Schnitzler knows the 


workings of a woman’s mind. Moreover 
j > 


he displays them with a simplicity and 
directness which presents, but does not 
always pause to explain. He never ra- 
tionalizes or generalizes like Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence, for instance; in dramatic 
monologue he portrays Fraulein Else; 
here he presents with the simplest of 
comment, and setting the story of a 
widow and her son, of her love for her 
son’s friend, and of the tragic consequence. 
It would be morbid if it were not so 
human and so real. It moves inevitably 
toward the most poignant of catas- 
trophes. It is very short, but broad with 
a breadth of years; Beatrice contemplates 
her past, lives her present, and fears her 
future. Just when her life seems settled 
and ordered, when she contemplates 
living only for her son, she discovers that 
she is still a woman and in love with a 
youth, the victim of forces she cannot 
control. The rest is a tragedy. 

In its sure technique, in its unerring 
analysis and calm presentation, the book 
is masterly. 











DUPONT CIRCLE GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


A select school for girls, overlooking famous Dupont Circle which is at the centre of the social centre 
of the nation. Preparation for College; Art; Stage; Ancient and Modern Languages. Secretarial; 
Athletics; Classic Dances, etc. Music: Piano, Harp, Violin and Voice. : 
The Dupont Circle Girls’ School, by its affiliation with the WASHINGTON CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC has the advantage of its nationally known instructors in music, thus specializing in a 
department too often relegated to mediocre teachers. 


Address: Principal, 1408 New Hampshire Ave., Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 
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THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


.We publish limited first editions in attractive 


format. Send for The Story of Bookfellow 
Publishing. The Laura Blackburn Lyric 
Contest is now open—eleven prizes. Just 
say you are interested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


is known throughout the world. 
Booklovers far and near draw on its ever- 
changing stores of Rare Books, Prints, and 
Autographs. Catalogues mailed on request. 
When in Boston Browse in Goodspeed’s 
5-a Park Srreet & 9-a AsHBURTON Pace 














RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 

ILGRIM OOK STORE 
7) he Press Boston, MASS. 
14 BEACON STREET 77 NEAR THE STATE HOUSE 





ANY TRANSLATION OF LATIN, 

Greek, French, German and Spanish 
classics may be obtained from us if published. 
Write for prices. Translation Publishing 
Company, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century. 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, ENGLAND. 





ACSIMILE OF THE DECLARATION OF 
Independence; most exacting reproduction from 
original; printed on genuine parchment stock; price 
$1.50 postpaid: circular if requested. 
Bloom Publishing Company, 151 5th Ave., New York City 





BLUFF POINT CLUB ™oirmnoicts"” 


Come of distinction and charm, amidst virgin forest, com- 
man ficent panorama of lake and mountain. 
Lovely forest trails en: lake, on property. Electric- 
ity; remain water in rooms. Rates $35.00 up. 

A. THOMSON, 794 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 





THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me. 


An exclusive country house on a Maine hilltop, with 
beautiful view, gardens and pine groves. Conditions 
ideal for rest and recuperation. Garage, electricity, 
near-by country club. Booklet. Opens June 15. 





Furnished houses. 


Dorset V ¢ {or summer rent- 

? ing. For informa- 

tion address Mrs. C. L. Lee, Dorset, Vt. 
Telephone Manchester 183-12 





WHIP-POOR-WILL HILL 
On the beautiful Magothy River—Chesapeake Bay, 
Maryland. Boys 9 to 1 iz. Junior and Senior sections. 
Salt water swimming. All land and water sports. Per- 
manent equipment. University trained counselors. 
Christian influences. Tutoring. Illustrated descriptive 


booklet. Address: 
C. B. Whitby, 719 Winans Way, Hunting Ridge, Baltimore, Md. 
CAMP FOR 


GILFILLA GIRLS 


In the Valley Pome hills near Faitedeiohie. Alt. 600 ft. 
Private estate. Own natural lake. and water 
sports. Constant supervision. Separate division for 
little tots. 7th year 
Book 





let. Mrs. Mary E. GrFitzan, Paoli, Pa. 
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$5002 
Prize Debate 


‘*"T takes both sides to tell the truth’’; that is a FORUM axiom. 
Debates clear away fog and help to reveal the truth which lurks 
behind clouded issues of the day. Each month Tue Forum pub- 

lishes a debate; a pair of articles written by outstanding authorities on the ° 

question. Because of the broad scope of this particular subject, however, 

the Editor is opening the debate pages for one month to the reading public. 
$250.00 is offered for the best paper supporting the thesis, and $250.00 for 

a running mate on the opposite side. Here is the subject: 


Is It Right to Break Unjust Laws? 


enna you like to play checkers on Sunday afternoons, — and live 
in the State of Massachusetts. Or buy cigarettes, — and live in Kansas. 
Or drive through sleepy villages on holidays faster than six miles an hour. 
Or drink *‘light wines and beer’’ — or champagne and Scotch — and live 
in the United States. What happens to the law, or to your conscience? 
Write your views in not less than one thousand nor more than fifteen hundred 
words. Concentrate on constructive argument — we've had enough idle 
moralizing. 

Only typewritten manuscripts will be considered. Write your 

name and address plainly, although No manuscripts will 


be returned, even if postage be included. Papers will be 
judged on originality, conciseness, and constructive merit. 


Papers must reach Tue Forum office before July 15, 1926 


Address: THE DEBATE EDITOR 


FORUM 


A Magazine of Controversy 


Edited by Henry Goddard Leach 
Published at 247 Park Avenue, New York 




















